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FOREWORD 



This forewor<l w gives an- overview of the Teafcher Corps program and of the 
Teacher Corps Program National Evaluation conducted over the past £ years by 
the Education «and Human, Se'rvices Research Center of SRI , International . This 
report is one of a series? of reports ^suiting from the SRI studff* ^ 



The Teacher Corps Program 



In November 1965, Congress enacted the Higher Education Act V 
(PI| 89-329), Title V of which* authorized the Teacher Corptf programX^ This 
program was an outgrowth of 'similar social programs initiated during the 
Kennedy and Johnson presidencies. Its purpose was primarily to. train 
teachers to be more effective in teaching children in low-income areas ot 
our country. In October 1976, the authorization lor the Teacher Corps 
, program was amended. Tne statement ot purpose for' the Teacher Corps -program 
under this authorization states: 

The purpose of this part I the 'Teacher Corps program] is to 
strengthen the educational opportunities available to children in 
areas having concentrations ot low-income families ^and to 
encourage colleges and universities to broaden thefr programs ot 
teacher preparation and to encourage institutions of higher 
education and local education agencies to improve programs of 
training and retraining for teachers, teacher aides, and other 
educational personnel — % 



(1) attracting and training ^alitiecl teachers who will be made 
available to local educ&flonal agencies for teaching in such 



areas; 



(2) attracting and training -inexperienced teacher-interns who 
\^ill be made available for teaching and ^service training 
to local educational agencies in such areas in teams led t>y 
an experienced teacherf 



(3) attracting volunteers to serve as 'part-time tutors or tull-time 
instructional assistants in programs carried out by local 
educational agencies and institutions of higher education serving 
such areas; 

(4) attracting and training educational personnel to proviae relevant 
remedial, basic, and secondary educational training, including 
literacy and communication skills tor juvenile delinquents, youth 

''offenders, and 'adult criminal offenders; 

(5) ' supporting demonstration projects for retraining experienced 

teachers and teacher aide-s, and other educatipnal personnel 
serving in local educational agencies. IPL 94-4b2 , , Title V, Part 
A, Sec. 511 (a)] . x c 

( ".A 

With this modified statement ot purpose in mind, Teacher Corps** 
of f icials, amendedlthe federal regulations governing Teacher Corps and 
published these in the Federal Register in February 1978. These new 
regulations specified four outcomes that Teacher Corps projects w0e to 
achieve with the grant money they received from the federal government: 

(a) An improved school clima^g which fosters the learning of ^ 
children from low-income families. 

(b) An improved educational personnel development system ]£or 
persons who Serve or who are preparing to serve in scftools 
for children ot 1'ow-income^f amilies . 

(c) < The continuation of educational -improvements (including * 

products, processes, an d practices) made as a result of the 
project, a£t;er federal funding ends. 

(d) The adoption or adaptation ot those educational improvements 
by other educational agencies ajid institutions. 

a 

In addition to these tour outcomes of tHe Teacher Corps program, the new 
Rules rfnd Regulations also stated a number of key program reatures that, it 
wa's thought, would enhance the ability of the projects to achieve the four 
outcomes. Some ot these key features were; m ' 

(1) Erducatioi) that is mult icultural • • 

(2) Diagnostic/prescriptive teaching. f t 
* (3) Integrated pre- and inservice training designs. 



vi 



J> 

(4) Community -based education. * 

(5) An elected* community council. 

(6) A representative policy board* 



(7) A .collaborative mode of operation involving the associated' 
institutions 'communities , ana other vested-interest groups. 



In a further analysis of these Rules and Regulations, the evaluation team at 

und many mofe'key features than the sewen listed above. The*s f 
perspective «taken by SRI duVj^this evaluation was that, as a whole, the 
Rules and Regulatkujs^p^^ild be viewed as ^ st raytegy^^fSr implementing §^ 
Teacher Corps project. The particular key featured making up the strategy 
could be interpreted as tactics to be used by the pifbjects to achieve the 
four outcomes. \ v 

• . • ; 

The new fyjles and Regulations modified the Teacher Corps program 
substantially. Some of the differences between the old program and the ne& 
program are listed below. 1 • 



New* Program 



Five-year p.roject duration 

Funding of-$1.2 million 
per project 

Incorporates a full feeder 
system of schools - 

Concerned wifth training of 
all school personnel 

Includes the community along 
with the Local education 
agency (LLA) and an institu- 
tion of higher education 
(Iljb) iji the planning and 
operation of the project 



Old Program 



Two-yfrfH*— project duration 



Funding $0.25 million 
per project 

Used only one school 

Concerned with training of 
teachers and interns only 

Only IhE and LEA involved in 
^.planning 'and operation of the 
<f>foject 



/ 



\ 



er|c 



vii 



0* 



New Program 



r 



( 

The program is service 
oriented, byt , includes 
demons t rat ion/di*sserainat ion 
and institutionalization 
as additional outcomes 



Old Program 



Was mainly a service-oriented 
program directed toward teacher 



education 



w The changes in the ftderal Rules and Regulations gqverning Teacher 

Corps caused the program at Che local level to be quite different trora what 
it had been in previous cycles. A typical Teacher Corps prjoj^ct funded 
under the new Rules and Regulations spent its first year in planning its 
particular program. During this first year, a community council was 

y)* elected, collaborative arrangements were established between the LLA, Iht, 

and community^, and the four major goals of Teacher Corps were restated in * 

terms of loc£l conditions and local neeas. About b months into the first 

year, projects were required to submit their continuation proposals for the 

second year of operation. These proposals were to^ contain the specific 

objectives, a description bf the community council elections, arid other ' 

activities that occurred during the planning year. Soon after the 

. * 

submission of "the continuation proposal, many projects recruited a 
t,eacher~intern team leader and four interns to receive training. r The team 
^Sdep^was" the person who gener&lly yas in charge o\ monitoring and setting 
p the program for the training of the interns. The project then sent these 
people to the Corps Member Training Institute (CMTl)^ * 

» • 

Starting with the second year of the Teacher Corps project, training 
was conducted tor all educational personnel in the feecter system ot schools 

4 

selected to participate in the project. Ihe training programs planned 
during the firsfc year were put into action during the second and third 
years, which are termed the operational pKase of th^prVject. In additiort, 
the preservice training for the Teacher Corps inteigs was also begun at the 
begijiaxq^of tbe second year. The intern training consisted primarily of 
coursework taken at the lHh, Classroom experience .in the Teacher Corps 
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schools, and a community component that required the interns to become more 
aware of jfhe importance of the community in> the education process. The 
training for educational personnel in the leacher Corps schools (including 
principals , -teachers , aides, ana'others who deal with children, in the * 
schools) generally involved the assessment of the needs within the schools 
(conducted during the first year), the translation of these needs into 
objectives and goals ior training, and the implementation of .training, 
sessions designed to achieve these objectives and goals. Ihe training 
program for the interns, was to have been finished by the end of the third 
year, -at which point the interns would have received a masters decree and 
would also* have been certified. 

• The SRI study covers* only^ the first % 3 years of the 5-£ear program. Ihe 
fourth and fifth years of each project's life w^ere to have beeh devoted tq 
dissemination of project products and. to the iastdtutionaliz^ic^i of 
successful practices developed by the project. Because^&f 'Tfeaeral % f unding 
termination, the program ends in July 1982. Program 78 thus ep&£ after only 
4 years o'f the .intended -5-year cycle, and Program/ 79, after 3 years/ 

i 



Ihe administrative structure of a Teachdr Corps project did*nfct change 

t« #, • 

much over 3 years. A policy boa^rd v(as established . at the beginning, ot the 
planning year to oversee all project activities.* Ihis policy board, 
consisted ot the superintendent schools from the LhA, the dean .of the 
school of education in the IHL,«-and thi** elected community* council 
chairperson. Ihe typical projj^ct included other persons on this* poTicy 
boa£d (e.g.,-thfe project .director and the team leader) to keep the-board 
infoEprt£d~"oT"J>r^ make recotmfiendat ions for future 

rses ol actiofl. Thi*. elected c^ununity council was ^consulted 



immunity activities fryiat were planned under the project. The ultimate 
Responsibility ^or'^rarr'ying' out the Tether Corps project rested with the 

y * al/t 



'•project direc^r^^ij^ frequently consulted wit^^J»tf^policy board members on 
decision/ reg^t^i^-. project direction and^Hlpenditure oL project lunds. 

IX <• \ 




Specifications for the-National Evaluation - «* f 

Concurrent with the development of new Rules and Regulations- tor 
Teacher Corps, * the specifications tor a national eva!uation\/f this new 
^ program were being created* In the summer of 1977, an evaluation task torce 
was charged with developing a design for such an evaluation. The results ot 
^jis task force report^ set the d irection* for the preparation of a request 
f or^propo$*al issued in June 1978/ " • * ' 

The task force recommended that an 8;-year evaluation be conducted by an 

* r 

independent evaluator selected through a competitive RFP* Subsequently, 
this^ requirement was modified to a 5-year period, which included three 
phasesvof the evaluation. The first 'phase covered the first year ot the 



evaluation and was considered ^ planning phase, wherein the study design 
would be finalized and instruments created to collect baseline information. 

The second phase coveratf the next 2 yearf of the evaluation and was <■ 

f * • 

basically considered .a data collection phase, in which intensive cross-s^e 

observations and local documentation would be collected ia the local 

projects* An option was provfroed tor the funding of phase three Vfor *ears 

4 and 5 ot the evaluation), which would allow .some additional data 

collection and analysis, synthesis, and reporting of the major results ot 

the *study . 

K In addition to this basic study schedule, two additional special 
studies were requested in the RFP. Special Study 1, to be conducted within 
the first 18 months of the contract, was focused on' the issues of' * 
collaboration and multicultural educatidn. Special* Study 11/ also tor be 
conducted within the first 18 months of the project, focused its efforts On 

institutionalization ot project practices in the institutions associated 

* ' * C 

with the Teacher Corps program* 
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The, SRI Evaluation Design . ^ 4 

) ' ' '. 

The evaluation design proposed by SRI in the summer ot^ 1978 consisted 
ofi multiple substudies of different aspects ot the Teachej: \gorps program, a 
special policy monitoring activity, and the two special studies on 
colTabpration and multicultural education and on institutionalization. 
There were three overarching goals ot the evaluation: + 



(1) To describe the Teacher Corps program as it existed inr the field 
and % describe the strategies used by local projects to implement 
the Teacher Corps guidelines. 



<5> 




(2) To assess program outcomes in"*a time-series fashion over the^ 

course ot/the project's life — referred to in the analysis plan as 
assessing the' "impacts" of Tpacher Corps. ^ - 

(3-) To describe and assess the efficacy of the processes .used to* 

^ J achieve the outcomes — in other words, the implementation practices 

associated with particular program outcomes or impact*. 

% ** .* 
Multiple methodologies- were employed to study the issuer described* in 

the evaluation's RFP. Both quantitative and qualitative methods were used 

to collect data on Teacher Corps processes and outcomes. ^Qualitative^ data 

0 sources included /local project documentation, case-study interviews, / 



open-ended questionnaires, and* structured interviews. Quantitative data 
sources included self-reporJt questionnaires mailed to local project 
participants, structured observations of Teacher Corps training activities 
and the physical environment of Teacher Corps schools, and demographic 
questionnaires mailed to IhEs, LEAs, and local schools. 

- In the summer ot 19-78, 79 Teacher Corps' projects wera funded for the 
*new Program 78 5-year cycje* v In addition, in the sutamer ot 1979, 53 Program 
79 projcrc^T^ere funded. The scope of the evaluation was to include a 11^13 2 
Teacher Corps projects funded in the two CQhorts. Using a stratified random^ 
sampling procedure, SKI selected, 30 p^oj^cts for in-depth study. Addition-, 
ally, smaller ofe-ee-study samples were selected. fo£ special purposes. 
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As~\ result of the^first year of the program evaluation, a Project. 
Guide to t^e Teacher Corps Program Evaluation was prepared by SRI. This * 
'guid* summarized the design activities that took place during that firs^ 
'year.. T h%e guides "were distributed to all Teacher Corps project directors, 
deans, superintendents, agjd principals of local scho'ols. The Project Guide 
described the operational plans for the ^valuation over the remaining 4 
y*a*s (given that the additional 2-year option would be •exercised) ; it also 
described the instrumentation, sampling designs', and evaluation issues to be 
addressed. A reaction. panel (REAP) was also formed duting the first year lo 
act as an advisory group to the evaluation team. ' 

# During the second and third years of the evaluation, SR^ conducted site 
'visits to collect information for the substudies described above, 
administered <^estiahnaires to various role groups within each project; and 
conducted case-study visits to selected projects. An. interim annual report, 
submitted in October 1980, presented the ^valuation's initial descriptive 
information' .on the Teacher Corps program. v 

.The interim annual report summarized information collected diAring the 
planning year in Progr&m/TSprojects . This included'the bringing together 
of the IHE and the LEA^ and, the involvement of school personnel and the 
community.. A chapter on* the "Initial description of staff development 
activities was also included. 

i * 

The final report was prepared in the- fall of 1981 and submitted in 
January 1982. The final report included three pieces of work: . a study or, 
how* the Teacher Corps guidelines were ^npTeraebted in the local projects, a 
s.tudy of the degree^ which Teaohe^ Cor£s practices were institutionalized 
in' the IHEs, dnd a ^rfclirainary report on the characteristics and 
effectiveness of tlte staff ^development programs created in the Teacher Corps 
projects. t / 
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XIX 



During the course of the evaluation, certain changes in the Teacher 
Gorps prbgram made it necessary for SRI. to have the flexibility to adapt to 
the changing conditions. For example, our initial conception of the effects 
of a staff development program was observable behavior change on the part ot ^ 
•the teachers. After our first round bf site visits, we found that many 
projects did not emphasizfe behavior change, but rather attitude change which 
may or may not be apparent* in t^e teachers 1 observed behavior. Because of 
this initial finding, wl had to modify our design t.o reflect mote what was 
'occurring in the projects. ^In the summer of 1980, a new director ot Teacher 
Corps was nafhed, Dr. John Minor. Dr. Minoi^ had felt that S ito«, emphasis 
should be given to exceptionality, multicultural, and community-based 
education. As a result, SRI modified some aspects of the evaluation design 
to be more .sensitive to these issues. > 



Throughout the course of the evaluation, SRI monitored congjessiorjjf 1 
policy concerns. One iss* was repeatedly mentioned by congressionk^^ 
staffers, and that was whether Teacher Corps was duplicating the efforts ot 
'other education programs. In an attempt to shed light on this issue, Ski 
modified the interview and documentaton procedures to collect information 
about "*>ther education programs 'existing at the local site, and their 
relationship to the Teacher Corps project. 



These adaptations to changing conditions and concerns were accomplished 
through a continual monitoring of '.eyAJWation issues and through interactions 
with thfe project officer, the Teacfipr Corps Washington st*ff, and the 
evaluations reaction paheU Although SRI received* much useful advice and 
jraany suggestions for the design of the evaluation, the results* and 
recommendations provided in the final report are *fie sole responsibility of 
SRI and no off ic.ial endorsement by any agency in thV Department of Educaton 
is implied or should be inferred*. 7 m 
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I' INTRODUCTION 



This report is about the way government-defined guidelines influence 
government-supported project activity at the local level. In the study, we 
tracked the implementation of policy guidelines foijraulated by a federal* 
agShcy to govern the activities of a broad-focus educational program 
(Teacher Corps). 'From this descriptive research base, we drew inferences 

, about the way agency guidelines affect local project development. Our 
research was dri'ented primarily"^oward determining those guideline % 
provisions that seemed to have the most powerful impacts on local action 

^during the early years of a project's life cycle. 
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Ttxe major findings of the study apply most directly to the agency-level 
policymaker in either federal or state government who constructs or revises 
program guidelines'.. The implications of the 'study have particular relevance 
to state education agencies, as responsibility for educationV^^raatters 
shifts increasingly from the federal" government to other levels in the 
system. Our findings suggest answers to four issues that t\ave confronted 
policymakers for more than ^^eo%de: 



\ 



(1) Over what period of time should government support be provided? 

# . . . 

(2) Should an explicit planning period be required during the period 
of government support? If so, how long should it.be? r 

(3) , .Should separate institutions and groups at the local level be 

expected to work together within the project? How complex a 
collaborative arrangement is desirable and feasible? 
t - v 

(4) How much local discretion should be exercised in the design of 
projects? Can a workable balance be struck between local 
discretion and government initiative? I 
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♦Our answers to these questions derive frcyn the study of one federal 
program (Teacher Corps) as it operated over a 3-year period. The findings 
apply to a wide ran&e, of educational and other social programs, because (1) 
the broad focus of the program took many different forms in school districts 
and training institutions across the nation, and (2) key guideline 
provisions were generic requirements related more to the process of project 
activity than to program-specific content* ' ' 

■ i ■ , 

Our basic conclusion is that the Teacher Corps guidelines' stimulated a 
constructive series of responses across 'the diversity of sites served by the 
program. They eet ^ a flexible framework within which collaborative local 
action took place to solve educational .problems confronting schools serving 
low-income children* 

The overall message for policymakers at the feaeral or state level is "5 
hopeful one, extending beyond 'the specific focus of Teacher Corps to other 
government initiatives. It appears that "wise" guidelines are possible, and 
that a flexible interplay between local initiative/resources and government 
intervention/ support cajn be achieved. In an era when governmerit regulations 
may too quickly be regarded ab unnecessarily constraining or f 
counterproductive, our findings may contribute to a more reasoned rethinking 
of t*\e roles of federal and state governments in relation to local projects. 

The report is organized as follows: Volume 1 </f Policy Frameworks for 
Local Action is divided' into three main sections. Part One presents a 
summary of major findings and conclusions (Chapter II), a discussion of the 
related issues facing policymakers (Chapter III), and a brief discussion of 
the way these apply to issues now under debate in educational policy circles 
(Chapter IV)* Part Two | presents a review of the evidence supporting the « 
major findings. The section begins by descwribvpg the Teacher Corps program 
in more detail (Chapter V)^fo41bwed by three chapters, each of which 
concentrates on a key provision in the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations; 
the 5-year time horizon and designated planning year (Chapter VI), the 
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requiremgny for collaboration of local institutions and community 
(Chapter VII), and the provision for Local specification of objectives 
(Chapter VIII). Part Three (Chapter IX) explains the methods used in the t 
research, with emphasis on the qualitative "local documentation 11 data base 9 . 



Volume 2 of this report provides additional perspective on the 



) 



implementatiop process through a more detailed description of the various 
components of the Teacher Corps program during the 'planning period and first 
year of training activities. 'Several differences in point of view between 
the two volumes should be noted. Volume 2 was written a year earlier (in 
1980) as an interim report ^to the study's Sponsor, with the intention of 
describing the implementation process for both policymakers and local 
practitioners (especially those involved in the Teacher Corps program*). 
Volume 1 which draws on an additional year of data collection and analysis, 
aims at a broader audience of state and federal agency policymakers beyond 
Teacher Corps. 
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II MAJOR FINDINGS: CRUCIAL PROVISIONS 
IN THE TEACHER CORPS GUIDELINES ' 



In thi3 chapter we review "the major findings of the Teacher Corps 
implementation study The findings^are organized around the provisions of^ 
the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulatioqs^that seemed to have the most 
influence on project activity at tfie local level. Before we present the 
major findings, however, a brief review of the research strategy we employed 
will help to clarify the basis for our conclusions. 

■ . < i 



The,-Strategy of Research - v 

c 

The Teacher Corps implementation- study sought to answer' one bas\c 

question: how did the federal Rules^nd Regulations' that define the program 

» f » 

ge< translated into action in diverse project settings? We arrived at 
answers to the question by- listening carefully to wharf: project participants 
said aboyt the *Rules and Regulations (principally through narrative 
documentation essays and field interviews) and by observing what^ they did 
through periodic field visits. < . ^ 

Teacher Corps is a national demonstration program designed to use 
innovative staff development activities to improve educational practices in 

t schools servihg, low-income^amilies. The program has a history extending . 

^ back to the mid-1960s. In 1978 itew Rules and Regulations were* promulgated, 
reflecting the previous dec^de^s experiences „ in Teacher Corps and an 
increasingly sophisticated view of the- implementation process held by 
government and the research community." Concurrently, SRI International was 
awarded a contract to evaluate the national Teacher Corps program. This 
- report deals with the question of how 'the Rules and Regulations were put 
into action by the local Teacher Corps' projects starting in 1978. 
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For the purposes of our study, we viewed* the whole set of provisions in 
the 1978 Teacher Corps Rules ^and Regulations as comprising a 
government-defined^ "strategy" for program implementation, and we sought to 
understand how ,that strategy worked in practice. (See Appendix A for a copy 
of the Rules and Regulations.) We use the term "program implementation" or 
"policy implementation" in its broadest sense to refej to the process 
through which an «agency policy embodied in guidelines* takes form or is put 
into action in local .settings (see boxed note 4nd Figure *II W 1* on page 7)* 
The policy was thus a given, the starting point, consisting of _an allocation 
of funds and the official language that defined how the funds were to be 
used. In this case, the policy formulated by the Teacher Corps agency 
allocated grant funds to 132 Teacher -Cor^s projects throughout the country, 
and it specified the uses of these funds through its Rules and Regulations. 

The provisions of the Teacher Corps policy were examined by SRI to • 



determine its major dimensions. From this analysis we derived a list of key 
features (see Table II-I). These elements serve as a short description of 
the policy and of the program. Each of the key features coula be viewed as 
a u tactic" within that strategic policy. We were interested to learn how 
the Rules <and Regulations were interpreted as a full* "strategy" for 
improving schools and, within that strategy, which of the tactics were most 
and least effective. 1 V 
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Throughout our report we distinguish Che use of Che cena "policy implemenca- 
tion" from a second) more narrow meaning of Che word - H implemencac ion" whicn 
refers co a stage of project accivicy in a sequence chat would include 
planning, implementation, and disseminacion , for example. To avoid 
confusion, we use che cerm "operations stage" co refer co chis narrow 
meaning of a stage v n project development # We consider it important" to be 
explicit about this distinction because many who^ear the term • 
"implementation" assume that a detailed program design already exists and 
that implementation is Che process of putting that design into operation. 
In the case of Teacher Corps » the thing to be implemented was a general 
policy that provided for local projects to design the specifics of the 
program in light pf fairly broad conceptual guidelines. Thus, policy 
implementation does not divide' into precise segments along a linear time 
line. It includes the planning stage, the operations stage, and 'thes 
• institutionalization stage. We have indicated cms distinction In 
Eigure II-I. . ^ 



■ POLICY | 4p 0UCY IT POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 

TIMELINE , 
_ FORMULATION) 



p ^y ' « L OCA L "f PROJECT ' 

TIMELINE HISTORY DEVELOPMENT I PROJECT • 

RELEVANT OPERATIONS* ( PROJECT ' ' 

N 1 - TO PROJECT) INSTITUTIONALIZATION 



I _„ YEAR'1 YEARS 2 and 3 YEARS 4 and 5 

TEACHER * |. "j| || OPERATIONAL 1 1 INSTITUTIONALIZATION/1 

CORPS m / PLANNING/ YEARS* DISSEMINATION YEARS 

CHRONOLOGY / DEVELOPMENTAL 

' t YEAR 
(PROPOSAL 

4 PREPARATION) ^ 



| | 1978 | 1979- | 1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 

7 ' 

* Chronology presented for projects funded in 1978. 
t Sometimes referred to as "project implementation stage" 
in other discussions or research studies. 

HA-7702-1 

FIGURE H-1 POLICY IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 
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Table II-I 



KEY FEATURES DERIVED FROM TEACHER CORPS RUl«ES AND REGULATIONS 



/ 



Program Fc^us/ Timelines 

*" 1« Program focuf; on schools serving low- incofKcTTami lies 

2. A 5-year funcing cycle for projects § 

3. An initial difvelopmental year with emphasis, on * 

project development, organization, and planning 

4. A waiting l pexiod of 3, years before grantees may 

apply foj la new project after the end of their 
5-year cycle 



Rules and 
Regulations 
Section No* 



l}2.60 



Objectives/ Out^dmes; 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Local design of object 



Lyes to achieve. the 



improved school climate outcome 



Local desigA objective 
outcome for an impro 
development system 
Local design of object 
-institutionalization 
Local design of object 
dissemination outcome 




; Go achieve the 
red* personnel 

Lves to achieve the. 
outcome 

ives to achieve the 



172.30' 
172.40 

172.33 



172.62, 
172.63 

172.64 
172.65 



Training/ Teaching 



1 



9. Field-based and community-based training 

10. Integrated preservice and inservice training 

11. Multicultural education , . 

12. Diagnostit-prescript/ive teaching * 

Project Governance/ Operaticps 

13. Collaborative mode/ of operation ^ 

14. ^oint participation of institutions of higher 
»v education, local education agencies,, and 

community councils 

15. Teacher-intern yearns 

16. Elecped community councils 

17. Representative policy boards^ * r 9 

18. Coordination with state education agencies 

19. Documentation of project* experience^ 



172.50 . 
17^.63 



172. 62^ 
172.62 



.172.10 
172.10 



172.83 
172,14 
172.15 
172.17 
172.52 
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Our research methods, as in most studies of implementation, draw 
primarily on qualitative research traditions* We relied heavriy on reports 
from people in the* local projects who had had direct experience with trying 
to translate the Rules £nd Regulations into action* In our analysis we 
combined data from two primary sources; (l) site visits by SRI staff to a # 
sample of projects and (2) narrative essaysj from all 132 projects across the 
nation^ These essays were prepared by local documenters , in-house research 
specialists employed by each Teacher Corps project, who wrote quarterly 
essay reports following instructions provided by SRI. Documenters .were 
wrvited to report in an open-ended way on how the key features of the R £les 



and Regulations .and Unanticipated events had ifTfcluenced the implementation 
.process, in each project^ We were thus able to sdnpare the findings f tj& a 
small number of sites' that -we had personally visited with findings tp6m , 
documentation that came from across >the whole national program. We analyzed* 
these data in light of their implications for policy. 

This analysis is particularly timely because the roles of state and 
federal agencies in American education are being fundamentally 
reconsidered. As block ^grants go int^ effect, many of the policy concerns 
that have resided at the federal level will shift to the state and local 
level. State and local education agencies, for example, will find 
themselves .increasingly responsible for drafting guidelines for disbursing 
educational funds. In such activities, one of the major aims of local, 
state, and federal policymakers is to construct program guidelines that can 
operate effectively in real-world settings. The* lessons learned from the 
local implementation of the Teacher Corps guidelines should prove especially 
useful in this present policymaking climate. 
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The data base we amassed pertains to the first 3 y^ars of the 5-year 
Teacher Corps funding cycle, which includes projfect start-up activity and 
operational phases. This is the time in a program's life cycle when 
government action probably has its greatest effect. ^ 
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The Major Findings ^ 

We found ttfat the , existing Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations, 
considered as a whole strategy, were too leitgthy, too detailed, and too 
complex to serve as a model for drafting future agency policy. But within 
the Rules and Regulations we found, that asnumber of provisions particularly 
facilitated project implementation and, in fact, accounted for the positive 
view of the Rules and Regulations that most project participants had. pur 
analysis indicates that four primary provisions explicitly recognize the 
realities of what local projects face when they try to implement agency 
guidelines: 

♦ 

• An extended time horizon (5 years of federal support). 

. A designated lengthy period in the beginning for planning and 
development. ' — 

Required collaboration of an institution of higher education (IHE), 
a local education agency (LEA), and the associated low-income 
community. 



s^ec^if icat 



Local specification of project objectives and program strategies. 



These four provisions collectively generated \>r supported project 
activity perceived to be "effective" by local participants in a majority of 
cases. Their conceptions of effectiveness varied considerably, as did their 
programs. In most cases, informal measures, such as the enthusiasm of 
teachers or community people, were cited as indicators of effectiveness; in 
other cases, the accomplishment of specified organizational milestones was 
cited; in a few cases, improvements in teacher or student classroom 
performance were cited. , ' 

These four are generic provisions, which could be incorporated in some 
fashion into a wide variety of government-sponsored education programs, not 
justr those 4 concentrating pn schooL^mprovement or staff development. ' For 
this .reason, coupled with the facPthat the Teacher Corps program is in 
reality many differed kinds of programs built around locally defined goals, 
our findings have broad/applicability* 
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Time Horizon 

■ We found that the time horizon provided by the policy was critically 
important. The 1978 Rules and Regulations departed trom the practice of 
Teacher Corps 1 previous 13-year history in this respect: the total length 
of the project was extended from 2 years to 5 years, and the time was. 
segmented into various stages, including an initial planning and development 
stage. For Teacher Corps, providing a 5-year time horizon contributed to 
project efforts in the early years of project activity primarily by 
increasing the willingness of teachers, community members, and others to 
commit themselves to the project and by allowing realistic schedules for 
developing genuinely collaborative needs-assessment and goal-setting 
processes that were in tune with local conditions, which vary enormously 
from place to place. 

We also found that prior experience in Teacher <Jorps or similar 

projects facilitated- implementation efforts; some projects had 

conscientiously continued to bu,ild their capabilities over periods as long 

as 10 years.- This finding represents an important perspective on what 

agency policymakers can expect from placing money tied to guidelines into an 

ongoing educational system that has its own standard operating procedures. 

For example, in one Native American project the present Teacher Corps 1HE 

staff started coming together in the mid-1960s under the auspices of another 

* 

federal program whose mission was to train 'low-income teacher aides at the 
lower-division college level. When Teacher Corps funds were later secured, 
the professional staff and the pool of interns both were drawn from the 
operation of the aide training program. Over the years, an increasing 
proportion of the professional education curriculum at this IHE has been 
adapted to a cross-cultural field-based .approach until now this approach i8 
offered as an alternative path to a full 4-year B.A. and teaching credential 
program. The development of this new 4-year field-based degree program 
could not have happened without long-term financial support. 
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Unanticipated events were frequent occurrences across the total pool of 
132 projects, though some projects reported none. Sometimes this difference 
was an accident of geography. One project was slowed by the "snow storm of 
the century 11 in one year and by the Mt. St, Helens volcano ash fall in 
another year. Such unanticipated events can be handled with relative 
composure within a long time frame, whereas they could utterly derail a 
project conducted within a shorter time frame, 

j * 

Designated Planning Period 

* 

An explicit and lengthy 'planning period was viewed by most local 
participants as a necessary stage in the project life cycle, especially in 
retrospect. Although problems often surfaced in carrying out the planning 
process itself, almost all projects reported that it was valuable- 
Unanticipated events had significant impacts on planning in many projects, 
delaying proposed actions and altering project directions in mid-course, 
TJie most extreme examples were seen in a handful of projects where one or 
more policy board members refused to sign of f .on the plans as proposed, with 
such consequences as cancellation of the project or a change in the IHE, 
Most unanticipated events related to planning were, of cqurse, not quite so 
dramatic. 

Again, the prior experience of the project with Teacher Corps 
influenced how the planning period was utilized. Foj: new projects, initial 
start-up considerations were dominant and typically a longer period was 
needed for planning. For experienced projects, plans were formulated for 
such activities as expanding existing programs into new schools, refining 
ongoing working procedures, or developing new program components, such as 
multicultural education. Both types of projects reported that they learned 
much from their participation in planning, even though some (especially 
experienced sites) had originally thought the planning period would not be 
useful. The struggle many projects had in carrying out the ^planning 
function suggests that planning is still an emerging art among educators • 



The time taken^by different projects to accomplish similar planning 
tasks varied cprfsiderably , suggesting that a fixed period of time is 
probably less^ua^ful than a policy framework that establishes milestones to 
be completed be fo reentering the operations stage.* Such milestones might 
include forming various groups, like a community council, policy board, and 
various planning task f orcA§j_ and^having these groups develop and authorize 
an agreed-on set of local objectives for the operations stage. 



Require(QjCollaboration h ' 

In addition toNiime and J planning, a third important compon€ht of the 

Teacher^ Corps RtfieSyand Regulations is the requirement that various 

stakeholder o^M^at ions collaboratively plan and carry out project 

objectives. The 1978 regulation called for an institute of higher 

education, a local education agency, andean elected community council to 

work together in translating the terms of the regulation into action. 

« 

> 

Four basic findings emerged from our study of collaboration in Teacher 
Corps : t 



(1) Most projects said that collaboration was difficult. A wide 
spectrum of people,, were brought together, and they brought with 
them different goals and experiences. 

(2) Most project participants grew to appreciate the importance of 
collaboration. Originally, they may have agreed to collaborate 
because the Rules and Regulations said that they must, but they 
developed a commitment # to it as a process and realized that they 
could achieve their^own objectives as well as those of others by 
working together. ^ 

(3) Collaborative arrangements were usually unbalanced. It proved 
difficult to achieve parity among the participants in 
collaborative planning and action. In most Teacher Corps 
projects, the IHE and the LEA have learned to work together quite 
well, but typically one or the other tends to lead in terras of 
control over financial and other resources, work distribution, and 
priority given to competing goals and objectives. 
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Most often it was the community component that was "ocfd man out," 
but this was seldom from lack of trying* In some intriguing 
projects y the community component was given much prominence, with 
results that went far beyond a narrow definition of "improving 
schools." For example, in some Native American projects, Teacher ' 
Corps has been used to encourage .Native Americans themselves to 
get teaching credentials and work as teachers in ,the communities 
in which they live* This has had an important economic impact in 
bringing ttyeSe rural Native Americans from low-income to 
middle-income status. In one project, for example, 14 of 17 
elementary school teachers are local Native Americans who have 
gained B.A.s and teaching credentials through Teacher Corps. 

(4) The requiremetvt to collaborate stimulated new working 

relationships. Some relationships were between peers, such as 
between teachers at different grade levels. Other relationships 
developed between insiders to educational. practice (teachers) and 
* outsiders (such as IHE' faculty or community persons). 4 

Stated more conceptually, increasing the complexity o 4 f the local 
project by requiring collaboration appears to enhance the chance of 
effective local action in several ways. -The synergistic effetct of combining 
resources from various organizations appears to be»one major reason. 
Substantial change in an institution seems to be more likely where there is 
an outside stimulus or source of expertise combined with an inside 
willingness to accept that an outsider's expertise could be useful. In most 
cases we observed, this perception developed slowly over time and thus is 
unlikely to occur in more temporary consulting arrangements. Also, 
increased complexity decreased the vulnerability of the project to 
unanticipated events that might affect one or another of the collaborating 
partners more powerfully. PSr example, the IHE "held down the fort" in one 
project while the LEA went through the throes of a severe teachers 1 strike. 
When the Strike was over, the IHE had certain things ready to go that helped 
the project get quickly back on track. 

Local Definition of Objectives 

The fourth important component of * the Teacher Corps guidelines* is their 
heavy emphasis on local definition of project objectives and activities 
within a framework of broad /goals defined by the federal agency. A 



mechanism for developing thesefiocal objectives was provided by designating 
the f irst year of funding as a time for planning and development and by 
requiring collaborative efforts, tfte emphasis on local program definition 
contrasts sharply with former versions of Teacher Corps and the practices of 
a number of cither federal programs* 

In the L978 Rules and Regulations, the provisicms for local 
specification of project objectives made a positive contribution to local 
action in three principal ways: f 

(1) By orienting project efforts toward' particular local needs. 

(2) By building "ownership" of project activity among local 
participants* 

(3) By accepting the great diversity in local needs and contexts* 

This provision did not/however, exempt-local projects from numerous other 
requirements in the Rules and Regulations, and there was considerable 
tension in certain sites when locally specified objectives were in conflict 
with other requirements. This tension was usually resolved by projects 1 
implementing the Rules and Regulations selectively with the 
concurrence— through flexible monitoring — of project officers.* However, a 
few projects reported severe problems in trying to adapt local and federal 

... , x 

agency definitions to one another. t 

* 

The process of specifying local objectives turned xmt to be as 
important as the product (a^list'of objectives); it was a mechanism for 
participants to discover -what they truj.y wanted to accomplish in their 
projects. The commitment to project activities that developed out of this 
process was "a key do project effectiveness, for specifying local objectives^ 
combined a powerful learning .process with genuine collaborative commitment. 



It should be* noted that all comments about_monitordng and the Washington, 
D.C., Teacher Corps office are from the local projects* no interviews were 
conducted with r the Washington staff.^ 
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Guidelines and the Implementation Process * ^ 

The experience of the Teacher Corp/ practitioners working with the 1978 

Rules and Regulations largely cqfif irraed th^ major findings of implementation 

.research conducted elsewhere. The following themes* are one way of v 

highlighting what we have learned in conducting the Teacher Corps 

implementation study: 0 ^ 

\ 

(1) Local-level actors "make policy, 11 in effect, by .the way they * 
interpret and carry out 'directives from agency guidelines. It is 
particularly important to recognize that this happens at the point 
of service delivery, where teachers and principals face demanding 
work loads and have considerable discretion in the way they qteet 
thoae demands. The behavior- of people at the point of service 
delivery becomes the* M policy put into practice." 

(2) The particular features of each local setting are the factors that 
most profoundly shape government policy. In Teacher Corps 'we 

\ found that local demography and institutiortal standard operating 
procedutes, for example, put 'far more pressure on local service 
*'* deliverers/ such asjteachers and principals, thanjdid the more 

abstract words on paper v that embodied the agency guidelines. This 
means'that state or fe4eral agency policy, in comparison with 
local context, has less' immediacy and relatively less impact in 
most cases. The Teacher Corps projects, like most educational 
intervention efforts, tended* to be small, peripheral entities, 
operating in the margins around a large, complicated, and powerful 
set of local institutional and community influences. As . 
' ' organizations, such projects are typically fragile, relatively 
ineffective at moving the larger institutions, and, at least in 
the beginning, considered quite expendable by most people on the 
4 • local scene. * 

(3) Change's in local educational practices are slow to occur, if they 
occur at all. Persistent efforts over a long time seem to be 
necessary for the practices of local institutions to change 
significantly. The path of change in any given setting is, for 
all the reasons outlined above, highly complex as well as 
vulnerable to unanticipated events. Only over the long term are 
such forces and events likely to accommodate to each other and 
p6rmit a new way of doing tilings to take root and become the 
standard operating procedure. , 



*These themes are congruent with the major findings from Williams (1980), 
and Berman and McLaughlin (1978), for example. 
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In conclusion, it is important, to keep what v$e have been saying in 
perspective. Agency guidelines are/only one part of the complicated process 
by which government initiatives are implemented ♦ Our research and that of 
others establish the primary influence of local conditions on 
implementation, especially the skills and commitment of the people and their 
previous history with this kind of program. In our view, however, 
guide lines * l are the most important component of the process that rests withfin 
the control of government agencies. Funding decisions and # broad legislative 
mandates are handed down from higher levels of government; the actual work 
supported by funding takes place out, in the field and is tpus in .many 
respects beyond the control of the government agency. 

Our overall message is this: policy in the form of agency guidelines 
can contribute to improved practices at,the local level, but guidelines must 
be adapted to the local context in order to do so. Because a temporary 
project caji be easily ignored, local personnel will carry it out only to the 
extent that they feel that they "own it^ " a sense that develops over time 
as different people contribute to project design and decisionmaking. 
However, in shaping the project around local needs, their efforts and 
attention can be directed through judicious' guidelines toward goals arx<f~^ . 
activities, favored in the original policy formulated ,by the agency. This 
process of "mutual adaptation" (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978, p. 16) appears 
to b#a key element in understanding how' local projects translate agency 
guidelines into action. 
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III ISSl/ES FACING AGENCY POLICYMAKERS 

la this chapter we discuss the meaning of our findings for the 

agency^level policymaker in federal or state government. The major findings 

• • *-*>'• 

suggest some answers to issues facing the policymaker who is responsible for 

constructing guidelines for future educational programs of various kinds* 

Underlying these more specific suggestions is a fundamental message: ' 

^government-constructed guidelines that are based on an ^understanding of 

policy implementation dynamics have a better chance of~generating 

constructive responses at the local level than guidelines which ignore these 

dynamics. 

* 

Four important issues facing the agelcy staff responsible for 
constructing guidelines can be addressed on the basis of the findings of the 
Teacher Corps implementation study; 

(1) Over what period of time should government support be provided? 

(2) Should an explicit planning period be required during the period 
of government support? If so, how long should it be? 

(3) Should separate institutions and groups at ; th/a local level be ^ 
expected to work together within the- prpject? How complex a 
collaborative arrangement is desirable and feasible? 

(4) How much local discretion should be exercised* in the design of 
projects? Can a workable balance be struck between local 
discretion and government initiative? 

Although these do not exhaust the many facets of program design that the 
agency policymaker must consider, they capture basic dimensions of the 
relationship between the government agency and the local project. In th§ 
past two decades of federal aid to education, these issues have proven 
particularly hard to resolve. 



The importance of implementation issues f6r the policymaker has been 
emphasized in the literature. ,Ihe title of an earlier implementation study 
hinted at the message. that has emerged ^across the decade of the 1970s: 
Implementation: How Great Expectations, in Washington Are Dashed in Oakland; 
or, Why It's Amazing That Federal Programs Work at All (Pressman and 
Wildavsky, 1973).. The authors pointed out: ^ 

Implementation in recent years has been much discussed but rarely 
studied. Presidents and their advisers, department secretaries and 
their subordinates, local officials and groups in their communities 
complain that good ideas ajre dissipated in the process of 
# execution, (p. xiii) 

People now appear to think that implementation should be easy; they 
are, therefore, upset when expected events do jiot occur or turn out 
, badly. We would consider oqr effort a success if more people began 
with the understanding that implementation, under the best of 
circumstances, is exceedingly difficult, (pp. xii-xiii) 

This is a perspective on implementation that we at SRI have come to 
appreciate even more as we Kfcve analyzed* the data from the Teacher Corps 
implementation study. People in the field trying to make Teacher Corps 
projects work in accordance with the federal kules and Regulations fully 
appreciate that implementation is "exceedingly difficult, 11 especially 
because circumstances are often far from the best in settings that receive 
Teacher Corps funding. 

t 

Onc^legislation has been enacted and funds allocated for educational 

or other social programs, the hard work of defining more^pecif ically the 

uses of those funds begins. Although "it is always an option for government 

s 

agencies to distribute funds by formula with no strings attached, much afe ^ 
government aid to education has been ind will most likely' continue to be 
more targeted, even Ctricle^ the presented it ical conditions. Defining the 
use of funds in the form of guideline* or, rules and regulations presents the 
agency-level policymaker withr difficult decisions, which have to be based on 
assumptions about the way guidelines will be implemented in the field. 
These assumptions may be only implicit, but our study design is'intended to 

/ 
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hq^lp the policymaker think, about these issues with more explicit research- 
- based data. 

* 

The lessons' learned from the Teacher Corps implementation study with 
respect to each issue apply not only to federal policymakers but also to 
their-counterparts at the state level. . Many states have already developed 
programs parallel to those of the'federal government, and a number of 
federal programs are already administered by state agencies. Under present 
-block grant proposals, much of tHe existing federal program structure will 
be dismantled and the funding wili move to state education agencies, with 
little restriction from the federal level on the uses to which tlie funds can 
be put. Thus, issues tha£ have been debated for a long time among federal 
agency personnel will ariseBtace again at the state level (if they haven't 
already) • 



Issue 1; Time Frame for Government Support 

> 

- : • 

The Teacher Corps experience points to the critical importance of an 
extended time horizon for program^upport . Without adequate time to develop 
a program at the local level, almost nothing else intended by legislation, 
guidelines, or local people for that matter, has much* chance of working. 
With adequate time, many alternative solutions to local problems can be 
developed. Thus, though not a "sufficient condition" for effective project 
activity at* the local level, an extended span* of time is clearly a 
"necessary fionditTon" . . 

The reasons for the importance of a long period of support are not 
unique to Teacher Corp^T Unanticipated events crop up with great regularity 
;n many kinds of programs. The interactive nature of most social -Programs 
prolongs the period necessary to gear up apd settle into, a productive 
working relationship. A decade of implementation research has established 
the point across a range of different kinds pf programs, as is well 
summarized in a recent synthesis: 
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A long time horizon is needed for implementing major institutional 
changes because organizations generally exhibit both strong resistance 
to such changes and high susceptibility to 1 prolonged disturbances when 
experiencing significant changes. (Williams, 1980, p. 13) 

How v much time to allow is an open question. Beyond a certain minimum 
period, the answer most likely varies with the type of program in 
question. At least for educational programs, it is likely to be a number of 
years. The 1978 Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations provided 5 years for 
all phases *f project activity , from initial planning through 
institutionalization and dissemination of improvements by host 
organizations. Many of the recipients of TeaWer Corps grants had also 
participated in earlier cycles of Teacher Corps, and some had benefited from 
extended federal support for periods beyond 10 years. The most impressive , 
accomplishments among Teacher Corps projects (in our opinion) nearly always 
occurred in those that had several years of operational experience behind 
them when they started the current cycle. This suggests that extended 
periods of outside^ support (a decade or more) can be put to good use by 
conscientious local projects. One staff member in a project with* a long 
history of out side , supp ort put the matter this way in an interview: 

I don't see any way that a new project could even attempt the kind of 
inservice we offer. It has taken us years of hard work to develop our 
present capability, and this has been a supportive environment with no 
major breakdowns. What we could do after 1 or 2 years was really 
shallow compared to what we can do now. 

The optimal length of time for project funding can, of course, be 
debated; it certainly varies by project. We can say that the 1- or 2-year 
time periods that have characterized much of federal funding, including 
early cycles of Teacher Corps, were perceived by practitioners as much too 
short;' on the basis of what we observed, 10 years may not be too much time. 
The challenges of improving the schools are indeed immense. 

f 

Time requirements, of course, have implications for government funding 
and support, which need to be recognized % < A longer time frame requires more 
money or, at least, an amount of support that can be depended on over a 
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the state or federal government po situations that may be in fact 
"disasters, " from which it might* be politically easier to retrea t undj jj^ 
short-term- funding arrangements, 

Fears of a binding agency commitment to disastrous projects do not seem 
well founded, based on our experience. Five-year funding in Teacher Corps 
required continuation proposals and reports at annual intervals, with the 
implied threat of discontinuation of federal support where projects did not 
demonstrate "continued effectiveness/ 1 More important, the' time period 
provided an opportunity for a more extended supportive relationship to 
develop between government agencies and local projects. Making such a 
relationship supportive is not easy in practical terms, and Teacher Corps # 
appears to have had mixed success with this matter. Many jjjojects reported^ 
that monitoring recognized the local autonomy inherent in th£ project, but* 
others reported friction between federal agency and local persons. Although 
our research remains inconclusive on this matter, we can point out that a 
long time horizon potentially allows mutually supportive government and 
local relationships ,to develop in the same way that it enhances the chances 
of effective relationships at the local level. 

» L 

Issue 2: Local Project Planning Period 

In Teacher Corps the 5-year funding cycle started^ith pn explicit- 
planning and development phase. 'Most local participants viewed this as a 
valuable requirement, especially in retrospect. A few projects reported 
that initially they had questioned the need for extended planning beyond then* 
proposal, especially those that had prior experience in Teacher Corps- But 
there was strong support across virtually all kinds of projects fbr the 
planning requirement after it had been directly experienced. 
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Other research literature on implementation points to the importance of 
planning across a wide variety of government programs, and how problematic 
it can be for the agency sponsor. For example, one of the major findings 
from the Experimental Schools evaluation was that an inappropriate federal 
monitoring process during the start-up phase undermined the local projects 1 
own planning called for in the funding guidelines (Cowden and Cohen, 1979 ) • 
The Rand Change Agent study pointed out that patterns of support developed 
among participants during' project start-up or "mobilization" activities 
"deserve close attention from policymakers. They are crucial t& the 
project's implementation and continuation. , ." (Berman and McLaughlin, 
1978, p. 15). ^ * 

Most Teacher Corps projects interpreted the Rules and Regulations *to 

mandate a full year for planning. Many projects thought that was too long, 

and many others thought the full year w^§, necessary . Some projects planned 

more quickly than others, especially where prior experience had built some 

basis fpr it. Although the Rules and Regulations permitted shorter time • 

periods for planning and development , some projects complained about ~ 

"spinning wheels" during the latter part .of the year^when continuation 

proposals had been 'submitted to Washington and they Were waiting for 

.authorization to proceed with training. In other projects, "planning" was 
— ^ 

seen as part* of "operations": the two phases interpenetrated and questions 
about the length of time became moot. It^s^eems that, on balanpe, more 
rather than less time was valuable for planning. M<*st projects seemed toJ 4 
believe that a planning requirement~betweeriH&-ni9nths and a year was useful. 
The exact length of time may be less important than providing a set of ' 
milestones to be" met through the planning process and making the start-up 
of operations contingent op completing the planning milestones. 

"Providing an ex^iiit planning and development period in the agency 
guidelines recognizes certain facts of life about setting, a project in 
motion. If a lengthy time period is to be^ised effectively, participants 
have to take stock of their needs and resources. Even more, important, they 
have to build a mutual understanding of the common ground between them and 
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develop ongoing communist ion channels* Most of all, they need to develop a 
flexible' basis for responding to the numerous unanticipated events that crop 
up in even the most orderly institutional and community settings. 

In the case of Teacher Corps we questioned whether planning would have 
happened anyway, at- least as an extension of proposal development. Local 
project personnel were, after all, intelligent, experienced, and aware of 
the need for careful preparation to lead into complicated programs." To this 
fwe can only say that we were struck by ho^ many participants reported having 
little or^no experience with complex, collaborative planning processes, and 
how grateful they were in retrospect, for having been required to go through 
the exercise. From this point, of view, a government requirement for a 
formal extended period of preparation seems a wise investment** It appears 
that effective planning skills are not now part of most practicing *" 
educators 1 repertoires. Our findings suggest that the development of ^- lls 
dur»g the mandated planning process was an important unplanned outcome in o 
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Issue 3: Collaborative Arrangements* Within Local Projects 

The % Teacher (Jorps experience provides mahy examples of productive 
iaboration between diverse local groups and institutions. The 
requirement that '"a training institution, a school district, and the 
community served by, the spools come, together within each project appeared^ 
to generate, in most cases, new kinds of working relationships and joint 
action to solve particular educational problems. Though not easy, the 

arrangements seemed to pay off in the long run. 

* # 

* J * 

Not all program situations are similar to Teacher Corps, but we would 
argue that,; in many cases, local institutions with expertise for training or 
supplying other specialized services exist alongside institutions serving 
sociaj. needs without having developed a mutually sifpportive relationship* 
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Furthermore, the client population is frequent ly^tfot consulted or o,theVwise 
included in the design and delivery of services ♦ Even though there are 
clear obstacles to bringing these elements together, it is probab Impossible 
in many if not most cases. Government discretionary funding Appears to be 
one important incentive. Certainly it worked this way in Teacher Corps. 

Is it necessary to require collaboration? It was clear that some of 
the Teacher Corps projects would have sought collaborative relationships on 
their own or already had done so prior" to federal funding. Although many 
recognized a need for this, we were often told that such arrangements would 
not have happened without the nudge from outside the local setting.. One 
project reported this view: 

In our experience,, without regulations mandating V a s collaborative mode 
of operation, each component would probably veer off in its own* 
direction. Even after two full years in operation, .it tends to 
happen — not intentionally, but out of long-time habits. The IHE is 
committed to developing a process for a field-based, site-specific 
t masters degree program which can be institutionalized within the three 
graduate degree programs of the college. Without this collaborative 
structure with the LEA, it would have been more difficult to develop 
the process. However, our project still has some distance to go before 
the community 'council's role tits into the design. 

It is perhaps easier to sit down together as potential collaborators when an 
external incentive (grant funds) defines an easily recognized mutual 
interest. Also, as a voluntary grant program, Teacher Corps did not 
"arrange the marriage 11 : institutions found each other in the process of 
-seeking federal funding and, along the way, found at least some basis for 
joining forces. , 

If collaboration is to be required, what agencies or groups should be 
included? That depends, of course, on the* particular program and on the 
degree to which potential collaborators can perceive a common interest. 
Teacher Corps' experience Reaves it an open question whether all three of 
the collaborating partners needed to play equally central roles in the 
project. Flexibly interpreted, the Rules and Regulations permitted 
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alternative arrangements dominated by one partner, as described -in 
Chapter VII, with supporting or even minor roles played by the other two. ' 
And, as noted in the quote above, most projects found it difficult or 
impossible to involve the low-income' community as a full partner in the 
collaboration. 

Requiring collaboration does have implications for funding and 
government support. On the surface, more complex projects might appear to 
cost more: there are more stakeholders interested in the funds (three in 
the case of Teacher Corps), and the collaborative process takes longer to r 
set in^ motion. But by bringing together dif f e'riTflr-se^s 6f local resources, 
the full cost of project activity need not be borne by government. This 
was an explicit intention of Teacher Corps, which proclaimed 
"institutionalization" as one of its four majV goals. Monitoring, as wel.l, 
takes on an added complexity with multiple parsers.. Government project 
officers or some other outsider had to function,\i some cases,' as a 
"marriage counselor." A delicate judgment had to be made at various stages 
(original selection of projects, yearly grant renewal, monitoring visits) 
-eWt-<<tl££her eac h project adequately met the collaborative requirement, 
especially since the provision for local specification of objectives and 
activities was also part of the.Teacher Corps,.regulation. Flexible 
interpretation Ance again, seemed more f acilitative than strict adherence 
to the letter of . the law. 



l3Sue 4; — Balancing G overnment Initiative and Local Discretion 



- The Teacher Corps experience points to the possibility V of striking a 
workable balance between government initiatives and local discretion. The 
Teacher Ccjrps Rules and Regulations did set out explicitly many detailed 
requirements,- but at the same time left considerable room for local projects 
to define their purposes in ways that suited their needs. The balance 
struck in this way was on the whole workable 'largely because local 
-responsibilities were in fact given priority in the. monitoring process; but 
the balance was not always smoothly achieved. 
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As with the planning issue, one can ask whether local projects might , 

have gone 'their own way regardless of government intentions. Implementation 

research suggests thatf, in oite way or ainother, this is usually the case 

_ -t y # 

(see, for. example, Berman and' McLaughlin, 1978, p. 16; Williams, 1980, 

p. "3J7~ Government influence over local adtivity is only indirect, and the 

dynamics, pf local project activity are such that, regardless of the type of 

program, local actors have considerable control over what ultimately gets 

done. But in the Teac*^ Corps case, this process was facilitated by making 

the J exercise of local discretion — particularly in the form of ( development of 

local objectives — part of tJ» terms for funding. The general effect in 

Teacher Corps was to shift ^Rponsibility for project activities toward 

local institutions and persons close to the point of service delivery, such 

as teachers in low-income schools. It is important for the policymaker to 

recognize e*j>licitly this fa<*t of life, as noted in a recent literature 



review: 



Increasingly we are coming to recognize the crucia^L^lace in 
implementatioh of the front line professional Staff, labeled 
"street-level bureaucrats," who man the point of service 
delivery. The discretionary judgments by front line 
professionals about particular^ services and how they will be ^ 
delivered to those -served are among the most powerful 
determinants of government policy. (Williams, 1980, p. 17) 

* * 

The requirement for local development of objectives has implications 
for government funding and technical assistance. Local objectives take time 
to develop, especially where many groups are represented in the planning 
process; time is money (though, as we have argued in a preceding section, in 
this respect it is a valuable investment). Furthermore, some projects need 
help in formulating their objectives and ofte.n turn to the government or 
some other outside group for assistance. That can mean technical assistance 
arrangements,* such as those provided by Teacher Corps regional networks vat 
additional expense), or more active support by government project officers, 
or both. • Wfe found certain projects more likely to search for outside 
asa^stanfce: those in areas with few local resources, ^such as in rural 

v. 

areas, or projects without prior experience in Teacher Corps or similar 
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government-sponsored programs. In this way, placing responsibility for 

program definition on local shoulders does not remove responsibility . 

entirely from the government. Projects did not desire only autonomy; many 

wanted and needed guidance as well* 
♦ 

The issue o'f technical assistance was problematic in Teacher Corps, as 
it has been in other programs (e.g., Williams, 1980, p. 94). In a few 
cases, we heard reports of excellent technical assistance .being found and 
delivered, but more often the projects reported disappointment. It appears 
that technical assistance is both hard to give and hard to receive. We also 
have evidence to suggest that a major consideration in judging the 
effectiveness of technical assistance is its match with specific local 
project conditions. For example, we had mixed reports in interviews and 
documentation regarding the usefulness of the same technical assistance 
offered to different projects. The regional'networks that provided 
technical Assistance to numerous projects in a geographic area yotfld get 
high praise from some projects* apd low ratings £rom others for the same 
services. The major lesson here~ior "policymakers is that there is no such^ 
thing as "good technical assistance 11 taken by itself. There needs to be a 
two-way matching process between the providers and the receivers. Setting 
up, this kind of mutual relationship was difficult for most Teacher Corps 
projects, and some turned inward* almost altogether in the face of the 
difficulties. For the few that found useful technical assistance 
relationships, the rewards were great, however. For example, in one pro^ct 
that received high praise from local school participants, an opinion-leading 
teacher said: 

I have respect for the Teacher Corps project staff, partly 
. because they were quick to learn from their mistakes.- They 

started out trying to lead teacher inservice sessions themselves, 
but soon saw that they needed to find "real pros" ,to do this 
specialized work. Much to their credit, they have been, able to 
find excellent people froto around the ^ountry* to lead inservice 
sessions, while the project staff serves well as facilitators and 
coordinators. 
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Relationships Among the Four Issues 

Our discussion of these four issues is intended tp-~suggest not 
principles to be blindly followed, but rather perspectives on policymaking « 
to.be applied with sensitivity to the specifics ojf^each new policy- problem. 
We view these issues as interrelated elements of \ agency guidelines that 
operate in a reciprocal fashion. Successful guidelines can probably be 
constructed taking into account* only one or two of the issues, but* the 
positive effects from the interrelations of the four "need to be kept in mind. 

Adequate time we view as the most important. Other elements of any set 
A of guidelines or rules and regulations ultimately depend on the time 
framework. * The requirement that time be structure** to provide a planning 
period is not necessarily so fundamental, but tfe wtfUld argue that it comes 4 
close, particularly if program objectives are tQ be locally defined. 
Locally defined, programs, given adequate time,- ma? create large or small 
opportunities for collaboration among participants. CollabtJTfffeion^ can 
evolve naturally over time*, although as we harve been told by some /Teacher 
Corps projects, this might not happen unless the agency requires it. 
Finally, the issue °^lQ£ al autonomy is likewise important. In some form or 
* other, local program objectives will be develd^ed anyway, particularly if 
adequate time is available, but it is better for t&e sponsoring agency t6 
recognize that fact and provide for it explicitly-. 

This report deals with an area of , xeseafch „ characterized in these words 
in a recent major synthesis of implementation research: "The importance of 
regulations and guidelines, written by middle or lower echelon staff to 
explicate legislation, has seldom been recognized. ' Brown and Frieden (1976), 
point out: '...the guideline p rocess constitutes the cutting edge of 
administrative powex... Mt (Williams, 1980,^. 54 K 4 Elsewhere in the same 
book the author states, "I consider implementation problems to be, the major 
substantive, as opposed to purely monetary or^political , obstacles to the 
improvement of, Social service delivery programs" (tfilliams; 1980, p. 4). 
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These two quotes reinforce our own sense of why this study has importance 
beyond thB Teacher Corps program, for our larger subject of inquiry is the 
I implementation of guidelines written by agency staff* The Teacher Corps 

9 

experience embodies a hopeful message for agency policymakers as well as 

» * 
educators at the local level: it is possible to achieve a mutually 

supportive balance between government initiative and lbcal discretion. 

t 
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IV APPLICATIONS 10' THE CURRENT POLICY DEBATE 



* " What* we -have learned from the study of Teacher Corps implementation 
bears on matters currently debated by policymakers at both the federal-and 
state. levels of government. At the heart of the debate are questions .of the 
appropriate role for government in support of local educational efforts. 
Many people question whether government has any useful or legitimate role to 
play. Others call for more modest efforts by government, marked by a shift 
from an interventionist philosophy to one emphasizing noninterference and 
support. We believe that the findings of the Teacher Corps implementation 
study provide useful information that bears on these questions and give 
grounds for some optimism about the contribution of government to localv 
action. 
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We discuss' below four issues that have been central to refent debate 
over the changing role of federal government aid to education. Two of these 
issues— deregulation and program consolidation— are concerned with the 
process of government action. The other two-school/staff improvement and 
equity— have more to do with the substance of government action. These 
issues are generic. What has been learned about Jeacher Corps has something 
of general value to contribute to each. • 

Although these issues have been raised principally at the federal level 
and most visibly debated there, they apply to state government as well. In 
those states that have developed categorical programs parallel to the 
federal program* array, similar questions have long been under discussion . 
anyway. Given the present climate of opinion in national policy circles, 
our message has even more relevance to state and, local education agencies, 
which will be struggling with decisions about targeting 'and accounting |or 
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funds shifted to state and local authority under cur rent^ block grant 
measure*. The .problems that led to the creation of government categorical 
programs will not go away, and state government increasingly will be called • 
on to assist where local institutions feel unable to cope* Categorical 
programs are noi the only strategy, but, if wisely done, they can make 
important contributions to solving local problems, as we believe the 'ieacher 
Corps findings demonstrate* At the least, our findings may help state and 
local education agencies avoid some of the mistakes made at the federal 
level; at best % states can pick up where the federal government left off, 
with full awareness of the positive lessons learned from federal programs 
such a^ Teacher Corps* s * 

Deregulation 

f -7 

Reducing the number and complexity of regulations, along with 

associated burdens (e.gy paperwork), is a high priority throughout 

government. The underlying theme of this movement is to reduce government 

and "get it off the backs" of local institutions, particularly in areas such 

as education, which are thought to be largely the province of local 1 , m 

government*- The goal is to encourage local problem solving while reducing 

♦ 

the size and intrusiveness of the federal governments An easy implication 
is often drawn: that regulations are inherently "bad M JLn the sense that 
they intrude on local activities and unnecessarily constrain them* 

. r- 

Our findings suggest otherwise. The Teacher Corps Rules and 
Regulations serve as an example of workable government guidelines. For one "* 
thing, they generally were interpreted as "guidelinesr" even though they 
technically had the force of law. At the same time, they were taken 
seriously by most projects. As a~ result, the Rules and Regulations operated 
dtt a flexible yet powerful instrument to promote local action addressing the 

.... ; . '"I/O 

intent of the Teacher Corps legislation. This achievement can be attributed ^ 

in p£rt to the broad language used to define the use of funds ^.g. , project "L* 

efforts ddvoted to "school climate improvement"), in part to specific 

provisions that increased local discretion (e.£. , locaA specif i^ation, of f 



objectives), and in part to. sensible federal monitoring .and program support 
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efforts. These three elements made- selective^ impLementatipn of specific 
provisions, such a's diagnostic/ prescriptiv^TTeaching, both possible and 
highly likely as projects tailored their activities to particular local 
priorities. At the same time, the major provisions defining program process 
(e.g., the planning year, collaboration)' were, on the whole,'" well 

9 

implemented in all but a few projects As a result, the Rules and 
Regulations appear to have generated $nd/or supported a range of approaches 
to school improvement and st^ff development problems along lines most 
appropriated© diverse local contents .' 'We saw relatively little evidence 
jthat projects felt constrained by the Vovernment guidelines. 

One can, of course, debate whether Teacher Corps policy was 
.appropriately cast as "regulations" in the formal sense, as opposed to the 
more permissive form of "guidelines." Our evidence suggests that at , least 
som^ important features* of the program took place because they were required 
Ce.g., an extended planning period, collaborative arrangement of 
institutions and community) and that through the experience of complying, 
project participants formed new working' relationships and developed 
constructive approaches to educational problems. The patterns suggest that 
a balance between requirement and flexibility can be struck by government 
agencies^in their efforts to assist localities. From this point of view, 
agency guidelines may be an important stimulus to local action. As the 
federal government strips #way regulations as part of its effort to reduce 
its role, state agencies' would do well to consider the constructive uses 
such guidelines can play. 



Program Consolidation v 

* Related to the concern over excessive regulations are fears about 
program proliferation and overlap. tifeFpite good intentions rdgardifig each 
program supported by government funds, the effect is often seen as 
unmanageable complexity at the local level.' The problem, as many see it, is 
that programs targeted to specific populations ot needs interfere with one 
another in schools and school districts, causing needless administrative 
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burdens for local school officials and fragmented instructional efforts* A 
parallel concern has to do with costs: the existence o^ many separate # 
government programs requires large outlays of resources . 

The basic solution advocated by many is to dissolve, in varying 

v 

degrees, the categories that define the uses of funds. Current federal 
block grant schemes do essentially tha t by coi^bin^n g funds and purposes into 
"blocks 11 and shifting responsibility..^ or distributing and targeting funds to 
other levels, particularly the states. At the state level, similar 
consolidation schemes have been proposed — and in a few cases enacted — for 
Btate-generated categorical programs. But short of revenue-sharing 
approaches, which funnel resources to LEAs through general^ aid formulas, the 
problem of prescribing to some degree the use of government funds cannot be 
avoided at some level of government. The question becomes particularly 
appropriate for state agencies, which' face decisions about what to do with 
federal block grants *as well as their Own categorical ptograms* 

Our study of the Teacher Corps experience suggests one approach for 
broad-purpose categorical aid to schools. Technically > the program is 
"categorical," with numerous provisions specifying how government funds' 

r 

should be spent. But the program's targets are very broad — school 
< improvement and staff development — and the program's framework of 
regulations is flexible, as previously explained. In most projects, Teacher 
Corps created ^ process in which local problems were defined and solved 
locally. The process typically took into account the variety of existing 
local programs and created around these programs a staff development and 
support system that could, in principle, enhance all these efforts. In some 
^ocal settiifgW Teacher Corps was described as an "umbrella program," whixh 
merged separate program thrusts intQ a more integrated whole. In reality, 
the program acted' in most projects lijce a mini block grant at the local 
level, only with some strings and broad goals attached. Taken as a whole, • 
the 1978 Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations are too long and complex to 
serve as a model; however, the selected provisions we have highlighted in 
this report seem to provxde a vi'able and . flexible' framework for federal or 
state support to local educational institutions ♦ . 



Improving Schools and School Staffs , 

There is much public concern over the* apparent deterioration of public 
schools, with particular emphasis on the quality of the teaching force. 
Many of the" roots of the problem are well recognized, among them the fiscal 
squeeze stemming from declining enrollments and the need for renewal of an 
aging teacher force. Improved inservice training has grown to be an 
essential element in~the~process or renewal.. ~" 

Although this report does not undertake to analyze the quality of 
Teacher Corps staff development per se, the implementation story it tells 
points^to several promising patterns. The collaborative nature of the 
program appears to have brought together Underutilized training resources 
represented Jjy^lHEs with the increased demand for. trailing services 
represented by LEAs • In certain projects ,j the lcfV-income community has been 
* brought into' constructive interplay With one or both of the other 
institutions, as well. 1 . 

Improving the quality of schools and school staffs is likely to be a 
matter of concern to government at the stat^ level (if not at the federal 
level) in the future. The forces of deraogrjaphy and retrenchment that 

contribute so centralJLy to lower school quality are often larger than 

<» 

„ individual schools 1 or school districts' abilities to cope. The 

consequences of an inadequately educated citizenry are felt far beyond the 
boundaries of a given LEA, and are hence n6t /; j^st a local- concern. In this 
context* Teacher Corps presents one way for government to invest in the 
solution of these problems without prescribing remedies that may not fit 

local circumstances. \ ^ 

1 ' \ 



Equal Educational Opportunity * 

People still worry about the degree to\hich eqW opportunity fo^f the 
nation's children is being provided. That goal has been the central 
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justification for mosJ: federal intervention in education, including Teacher 
Corps* But today some express concern on at least three fronts: first, ; 
that the efforts to improve equity have failed;- second, that they cost too 
much; and third, that they have diverted attention from other valuable 'goals 



(such as academic excellence)* At the same time, others fear th^t the 
federal government appears to be moving away from vigorous efforts to meet 
equity goal^s. ' 



The patterns we observed in the implementation of Teacher-Corps bear on 
the attainment of equity goals. First, by emphasizing local program 
definition, Teacher Corps ran the risk* that projects would downplay or 
ignore the thrust of the nationalrprogram , toward improving the education of 
f low-income children. In a few cases, some deemphasis on serving low-income 
children seemed to occur, but they represent a distinct minority among 
projects as a whole. For reasons probably related to the broad-based 
.constituencies involved in the planning proeess, low-income children and- the 
classrooms in wh^ch they were taught most often were ap important focus of 
project activity. Whether these activities significantly improved the \ 
performance of the children in question lie's beyond the scope of an 
implementation study such as this,, but the Teacher Corps 1 efforts 
represented at least visible progress toward that goal. This kind of j 
program does nctt, then, mean that the irffeerests o^ low-income children g^t 
shortchanged. ^ 

■ i 

Second, through its requirement of bringing the community into formal 
collaboration with education institutions, the program strove to achieve a 
kind ot higher-level equity goal (wh^ch would also contribute to the, goal of 
improving tfm education of low-income ldren) : that ot sharing control 
' over school improvemeixt or staff development programs with those whose 
children were ttfe intended bepef iciar^es. Teacher Corps has demonstrated 3 
as other programs have found, thatrthis kind of collaboration is not easi 
achieved. More often than not, the flexibility of the program and the 
inertial forces that separate professional and lay people resulted>in an 
unequal distribution of power within most projects, such that the 
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representatives of the community were excluded from a large or meaningful 
role ill program design and operations* There were some striking exceptions/ 
as noted elsewhere in this report; perhaps to have achieved those few 
arrangements that can serve as examples* for others justifies the investment 
in shared responsibility with community members. But by allowing flexible 
collaboration among unlike partners, the Teacher Corps program in effect 
favored the more dominant educational institutions. This, issue,., -of course, 
_cannoL_be resolved without /eterence to„stxQjnglyiJieJJ_mlju^^^ 
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at least the possibility that the experience represented by Teacher Corps 
does not on the whole provide much useful guidance for future government 
action in obtaining far low-income adults c a substantial role iiNfche extorts 
of educational institutions* 



Other issues on the current federal agenda also may be addressed as the 
story of Teacher Corps implementation continues to evolve, among them the 
concern, f or dissemination ot successful practices and the institutionali- 
zation of improvements in participating educational organizations (see bush 
and Bock 1981, for a study of Mb institutionalization)*.' But mucfo of that 
story lies in the future, as Teacher Corps programs originally conceived as 
5-year efforts adjust to federal block grant decisions and perhaps settle 
for less than they originally hoped for. At present, we can conclude with 
only partial answers about the processes of implementation in Teacher 
Corps. As far as we have been able to observe, the Kules and Regulations 
have worked well, in the sense that certain provisions have stimulated 
constructive responses at the .local level, addressing important local needs, 
with s a minimum of the counter productive side-effects ^yften associated with 
government prografns. As of this writing, a collaborative foundation for 
program efforts seems to have been built in most local sites, and -staff 

development activities are well under way. Accomplishing that makes Teacher 

< 

Corps an example l from which other^programs can ; learn muchr 
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V VA TEACHER CORPS PROGRAM. 



The Teacher Corps program was authorized by the Higher Education Act of 

1965 to strengthen the educational opportunities available to children in 

schools in areas having concentrations of low-income families and to 

encourage 'colleges and universities to broaden their programs of teacher 

education. The original concept for the program was to improve schools by 

♦ 

attracting talented young .college graduates to Reaching, especially those 
from minority groups, and to bring colleges and public schools closer 
together in providing a practical, field-based training that went beyond 
traditional practice teaching and & on-campus courses. * To achieve this goal 
^ and to meet the requirements of the legislation, the Teacher Corps program 

has awarded grants through a competitive process to institutions of higTi^jr 
education and local 'education agencies to cooperatively develop and 
implement local Teacher Corps projects. 

In the early years of the prog-ram, when school- enrollment was still 
~> rising, Teacher Corps emphasized a program of attracting and training novice 
^ teachers. During the 1970s, however, as enrollments declined, the emphasis 

/ shifted to providing inservice education ta practicing teachers in schools 
serving low-income neighborhoods and to encouraging the use ot aides and 
volunteers- in the schools. Also, Teacher Corps became increasingly 
concerned with the training, of all school personnel and with the involvement 
of parents and community members as informed partners in the educational 
process. J / 

The growing maturity of the Teacher Corps program culminated in 
broadened legislation and rules and regulations, commencing in 1978 with 
Program 78^ (the 13th" cycle of Teacher Corps). Primary emphasis within the 
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program was shifted from a service orientation to a. demonstration 
orientation- There were other changes as well, starting with Program 78 
operations: 

. The length of the grant period was extended from 2 to 5 years to 
accommodate new requirements fo* institutionalization and 
demonstration and to provide for ,a planning year in which to 
initiate and implement the project.* Funding is on an' annual basis, 
' renewable each year of the project- 

. A third party—the community— was included as an active and 
collaborative partner in planning and operations. 

. The program was built on a full feedTr school sysfcem: elementary, 
~ junior high or middle, and secondary. 

. Inservice and preservice training were tied more closely together. 

. Training was extended to include inservice for all school personnel 
and for parents and other community members. 

• Mechanisms were established to promote collaboration and equal 
participation by all stakeholders (e.g., a policy board with 
representation from the institution ot higher education, the local 
education agency, and the community). 

P * y 

An elected community council was required. 



J. 



There were changes in the internal content of the program also. For 
example, emphasis- was placed on individualization of instruction, concern 
for schooi climate,, attention to the exceptional child, and multicultural 
education. * 

All these changes were meant to f-acilitate achievemenV^the four 
basic outcomes for the program that are specified in the Teacher Corps Rules 
and Regulations: 



. Improved school climate which fosters the learning of children from 
low-income families. 

. An improved educational personnel development system for persons who 
serve or who are preparing to serve in schools for children of 
low- income families. 
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The continuation of educational improvements (including products, 
processes, and practices)" made-as a-result of the project after 
federal funding ends* — ^ 

The adoption or adapwfTobs of those educational improvements by 
other educational agencies and institutions. ^ 



Organization of a Local Teacher Corps Project 

Each of the five years of a Teacher Corps project has been designated • 
for certain primary activities by the national Teacher Corps program office: 

-J ' ' 

• Yeir 1: Planning/ Development / 

Years 2 .and 3: Operations 

Year 4: , Institutionalization 

Year 5': Di&seminatioiv 

Table V-l shows the chronology of project events from the grant application 
stage through the fifth year. 

* At the local project level, the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations 
require that a collaborative arrangement be entered into by a university, a 
school district, and the community served by the target schools* One of the 
three collaborating entities usually took the initiative in preparing the 
grant application and organizing for the project, typically under the 
direction of- the person who became the project director. Often this was the 
IHE, but a small number ,have been initiated by the LEA or by si balanced 
combination of two or three stakeholder groups. 

Two official groups are mandated to guide the project, £hare 
information, and provide community-based support.* One is a community 
'council that is representative of the community served; it is elected early 




Table V-i 

CHRONOLOGY OF MA^OR EVENTS IN A 5-YEAR TEACHER CORPS 



PROJECT 



Prior to. 
Project Initiation 



Prior 

Expprirnc^ 



Local history 
relevant to 
project such 
as partici- 
pation in a 
prior Teacher 
Corps project 
or similar 
program 



Grant 
Application 



Proposal ^ 
preparation 

Temporary 
community 
council 

Preliminary 
needs 

assessment 
Grant award 



Year I 



PLANNING/ 
DEVELOPMENT 



Organize project 
staff 

Elect community" 
council 

Establish pol.icy 
board •** , 

Set up collabora- 
tive mechanisms 

'Develop specific 
plans 

Update needs - 
assessment 

Select interns 
and team leader 

Prepare continua- 
tion proposal 



Year 2 



Year 3 



OPERATIONS 

Conduct preservice training for 
interns 

Offer inservice training to school 
personnel 

Offer community education and 
training activities t 

Continue collaborative mechanisms 

Continue project planning 

Start preparations for institu- 
tionalization and dissemination 

Prepare continuation proposal 
(each year) 



Year 4 



Year 5 



INSTITUTIONALIZATION and DISSEMINATION 

• * 

Integrate project processes, procedures, and 
products into the normal organisational routines 
of the I HE and the project schools 

Demonstrate and disseminate Teacher Corps 
products and practices outside the project 

Continue training for teachers and other 
educational personnel* 5 "* •»**-• 

Continue education and training for community 

Prepare continuation proposal (year 4) 
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in the fir*st year of the project. The other, the project policy board, 
includes the dean\^f the school of education at the IHE, the superintendent 
of the LEA, and tke community council chairperson as t^ie required nucleus 
group. Additional members can be added to the policy board at the 
discretion of the' local project. 
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A team of persons is assembled to carry out the day-to-day operations 
of the project. The typical Teacher Corps project staff consists of the 
equivalent of three to four full-time persons, spread over these roles: a 
•project director, a documenter/evaluator , a local community coordinator, an 
inservice program director, and a team leader whose responsibilities include 
the organization and supervision of the teacher-intern training program. 
(Each project is required to recruit and train at least four interns.) 
Other pxoijgct staff members ^are added, as needed to successfully achieve 
project goals. Typically, there are a number of part-timestaf f/members who 
also have other responsibilities as graduate students, IHE faculty, LEA 
central office administrators, etc. 

% 

*> 

The organization of a typical Teacher Corps project also includes at 
least one school from each of the three levels in the feeder system; 
elementary, junior high or middle school, and secondary. The elementary 
schools must be eligible for ESEA' Title I funding, and these are in low- 
income neighborhoods. * 

Figure V-l shows the skeleton organization and the participants for a 
typical Teacher Corps project. Because local conditions and objectives 
dictate the configuration in each project, no attempt has been made to show 
adjunct institutions or agencies that may be involved (correctional 
institutions, teacher organizations, professional association^ , social { 
service agencies, etc). 

0* • 

It should be clear from this description that there is a host of 
participants, each with a concept of what a Teacher Corps project is and 
what it should be. ' All Teacher Corps projects involve a college dean, 
college faculty (actively or indirectly involved with Teacher Corps), a 
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IHE 



LEA 



• PROJECT 
MEMBERSHIP 



PROJECT . 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
'STRUCTURE 



Project 


<• 


Staff 





IHE 

Dean 

Department 
Chairpersons 

Faculty 



| 
I 



Tekher Corps 
Project 



Policy Board 
Dean 

Superintendent 
CC Chairperson 



Pjoject 
Director 




LEA 

School Board Membkrs 

District Office \j 
Superintendent ^ 
Federal Project 
Administrator 

Assistant Super- 
intendent for 
Special Programs 

Target Schools 
Principals 
Teachers 
Students 
Paraprofessionats 
Volunteers 



Various Task Groups 



Community 




Community 
.Council 



Community 

* Parents 
Community 
Agencies 
Active Citizens 
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FIGURE V-1 ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL TEACHER CORPS PROJECT 
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school superintendent, district staff, principals, teachers, parents, 
interested community members, and several teacher-interns training to become' 
teachers through involvement in Teacher Corps. 

Bach of the people mentioned abov£"may see Teacher Corps' projects 
differently, according to their degree of involvement, personal interests, 
and role position. It is likely that, instead of one "objective truth" 
about the Teacher Corps, there are many truths; and we consider it our 

responsibility to attend to these in a systematic way. To capture these 

j 

varied perceptions, we needed to develop an evaluation methodology sensitive 
to different "constructions of reality" (Berger and Luckmann, 1966) and 
capable of capturing these perceptions in the participants/ own words. 4 
These needs and the following basic assumptions shaped the direction we took 
with this study. 

* 

A beginning, assumption is ^that people with direct experience- in a — 
program's operation are in a position to perceive and understand aspects of 
that program that may not be captured by outsiders. A second assumption, is 
«that people who have lived with a program over time have gathered a 
tremendous amount of information that researchers can usefully record, with 
appropriate safeguards for respondent bias and the distortion of memory. 
Another assumption is that people learn much about the world by talking with 
others — Cnrough questions, discussions, and dialogue. This "oral history" 
perspective opens up the possibility of utilizing conversation and dialogue 
in direct ways to create data and to write reports. This perspective 
underlies ourjjrfpen-ended interview strategy for site visits made by SRI 
staff and our use of local documentation "essays" written by in-house' » 
research specialists employed by' each project. 



Important Features of the Teacher Corps Program 

The original impetus' for this approach to this implementation study 
came from the recognition that the_people direcrly involved in the Teacher 
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Corps program would have important opportunities to learn about the v 1 
difficult process of trying^ to implement innovative 'educational programs. 
The Teacher Corps program has a number of characteristics that make the 
lessons learned by people who participate in it especially valuable to 

9 

document. 

OnS^of these characteristics is the diversity in educatipnal 
philosophies and practices represented among participants in the nationwide 
Teacher Corps program. Also, the local conpnunities involved in Teacher * 1 
Corps represent different ethnic, cultural, and geographic settings. This 
diversity provides, an important opportunity for comparing programs in order 
to discern general perspectives on implementation that are valid across 
"diverse educational philosophies, practices, an<i local demographic 
circumstances. 

Another important characteristic of Teacher Corps is the commitment of 
the federal funding agency to a 5-year program sequence that includes 
developmental activities, operational activities, institutionalization 
activities, and dissemination activities. This coherent planning sequence 
pfovi^s^ a considerably more sxpsndsd time ^frame for experienc'^p.g the 
problems* and achievements of involvement in educational change ihan the more 
typical short-term funding cycle allows. 

The planned time frame emphasizes the importance of an implementation 
process that is mutually supportive, involving the associated institutions , 
.communities, and ot^ier vested-interest groups. The collaborati\fce mode of 
operation means also that the lessons learned by^Teacher Corps participants 
can be rooted in the pragmatic world of public schools and local communities 
as well as in the more scholarly traditions of educational program 
development and research. 

- * , I 

The Teacher Corps program attempts directly to overcome certain 

problems encountered in the Implementation of fede^lly aided education 

prografns. The 1978 federal Rules and Regulations governing the»Teacher 
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Corpg program clearly reflect lessons learned from previous implementation 
experiences* The key features derived from the Rules and Regulations were 
summarized in Table II-l (page 8). This table serves as a brief description 
of the Teacher Corps program for the reader who may be unfamiliar with it. 



> Relative Importance of Teacher Corps Features 

Although we organized our data collection around the list of key 
features from the Rules and Regulations that are shown in Table II-l, we 
also paid attention to the complete set of Teacher Corps requirements that 
were published in the February 23, 1978, issue of the . Federal Register (see 
Appendix A). Sinae these rules provided the framework within which the 
local projects applied for funding and under which they are now operating, 
we asked^ Teacher Corps project staff in the local projects to comment on the 
complete set of Rules and„Regulations as a strategy for changing staff 
development programs, both in the^IHE and the local school, and for 
improving school climate. In general, projects seemed to consider the Rules 
and Regulations as adequately reflecting the prerequisites for establishing 
and operating a successful program. The absence of complaint about tfie 
requirements as- a whole was a striking feature of the local response, to 
them, although there were exceptions and individual regulations received 

mixed reviews. * * 

*• ^ * 

The Rules and Regulations were generally reporter} to be flexible and 
comprehensive, allowing each project to develop local goals ar*d objectives 
as veil as the processes through which they, and ultimately the desired 
basic outcomes of the national* program, wo.uld be achieved. Project staff 
appreciated this flexibility, whreh allowed each project's interpretation of 
the language of the rules to reflect local conditions, interests, and 
needs. These lock^ interpretations resulted in selective translation of ttf^ 
Rules and Regulations into operational form as the projects were 
implemented. Those requirements that were most appropriate to local 
conditions became the ones considered to be most important in the project, 
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while thoj?e that were less pertinent received relatively less emphasis in 
the day-to-day operations. The succeeding chapters discuss the features of 
the Rules and Regulations, that proved generally to be most important, to 
project operations. 

' At the present time, 3 years into the '5-year funding cycle (for those 
receiving funds in 1978 ;*2 years for those starting in 1979), it is possible 
to comment on the relative importance and interrelationships of these 
features as stimuli for local-level implementation. We asked loca£> 
participants about the relative importance of the key features at several 
times— early in the planning year, at the^nd of the planning year, and 
midway in both operational years . Data from multiple time points allowed us 
to detect provisions with persisting influence and those with more temporary 
importance, fes well as those seen to have little relevance during the first 
3 years. Table V-2 shows the importance of the provisions across time and 
across projects as perceived by project participants. 

* 

Those provisions with only distant implications for local activities 
were naturally given little attention. The restriction on reapplication for 
funding' after 5 years was too far in the future for most projects to give it 
much thought. State, education agencies were generally remote from local 
projects; and, although efforts at coordination beyond- state- level signoff 
on funding applications were made, these were more often than not pro forma 
and inconsequential, at least during the early years of each project's 
funding cycle. , 

Provisions that seemed to be relevant in some projects and not in 
others have been classified as of "mixed" importance because there was great 
variety in their "fit" with local project conditions and priorities. In, ^ 
some cases, the nature of the target population made a provision more or " 
less relevant. For example, projects in more heterogeneous communities 
appeared more likely to emphasize multicultural education. In other cases, - 
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'TabJLe V-2 

RELATIVE PERCEIVED" IMPORTANCE OF KEY PROVISIONS 
IN THE RULES AND* REGULATIONS 



Most Importance* . 

Five-year funding 

Planning year 

* • • 

Local specification 
of objectives "to_ meet 
four basic outcomes — 

Field-based training 



Mixed Importance* 
Low-income focus 



Feeder system requirement 



Litt le Importance*. , 

% Three-year ban on 

reapplication for funds 



Integrated preservice 
and inservice training 

Multicultural education 

Diagnostic/ prescriptive 
teaching 

Intern teams ^ 



Collaborative mode 
of operation 

Joint participation 
of IHE, LEA, 
community * 



Policy board 

Elected community 
council 



Coordination with SEA 



Local project 
documentation 



A 



"Most importance" indicates broad consensus on importance across time 
points and different" types of projects. All the features in this column 
receive, extensive attention in this repo'rt, except for field-based 
training, which is*a major topic in another component of the national 
evaluation. "Mixed importance" indicates that the feature was important 
to some projects, unimportant to others, or of temporary importance. 
"Little importance" indicates wide agreement on lack of importance during 
the first 3 years. 
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the nature of the participating institutions was a determining, factor; for 
example, the policy board was often seen to be less workable in projects 
with large IHEs and LEAs whose deans and superintendents were less- able or 
willing to commit time to active board participation* 

These kinds of findings are neither surprising nor particularly 
profound. Teacher Corps projects operate in a diversk array of settings-. 
If anything, one would expect such varied responses to the Rules and 
Regulations, and it is -to the credit of the federal policymakers that the 
Teacher Corps framework is flexible enough to accommodate variety. 

The most Striking finding derived from the documentation essays has to 
do with 'the importance of certain of the key features across all projects 
and across several phases of project activity during the first 3 years of 
the 5-year funding Cycle. It is convenient to group these most' important 
provisions into three themes: (1) the time and planning frameworks fof 
project operations, (2) frameworks for promoting the \ollaborative process, 
and (3) frameworks for the local development of objectives and- strategies . 
These three themes are discussed in the subsequent three chapters. 
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VI TIME AND PLANNING FRAMEWORKS «as2B> 



The Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations provided a substantial amount 
oj: time for projects to develop: 5 years, as opposed to the 2 years 
formerly allotted to Teacher Corps projects. Within this, framework, some 
structure was imposed on the flow of time, especially in the beginning of 
each project's life cycle, through the requirement for an initial year of ' 
planning and development. These tv)o provisions set the stage for much of 
what happened in the 3 years during which we have observed the program. 
Accordingly, we have devoted, this chapter to the time dynamics of Teacher 
Corps implementation, especially as seen in program start-up and operations 

m 

phases. 

Both of these provisions represented a departure from previous practice 
in the Teacher Corps ^program, as demonstrated by this excerpt from the 
sutranary of major issues preceding the Rules and Regulations: 

V~ ; 

In §172.30 of the regulation, the term of a Teacher Corps project 

• is extended from the present two "years to the newly authorized five 

years. The two-year limitation was placed on projects before 1974 

when -they were primarily concerned with graduate level pre-service 

training of teacher-interns in master of art.s-type projects. 

Section 513(a)(1) "of the statute was amended to authorize a project 

length of five years. The newly authorized five-y^ar project 

duration will give all parties concerned with a Teacher Corps 

project (i.e., an institution of higher education, a local* 

' educational agency and a community council) sufficient time to plan 

a worthwhile project, carry 'it out, document it, and disseminate 

the results. ( Federal Register , 1978, p'. 7524) 

« 

**The expanded framework of time made a year^for development and planning a 
possibility.' 

Our basic message about time is simply this: a long time horizon for , 
project activity, coupled with a ^signated )ear for planning arid 
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development, was extremely useful, if not essential, to local project 
efforts, as least during the first 3 years. Each provision required the 
other* Without the framework of 5 years 1 fulding, a' long planning and 
development period was meajiingless • Without an extended period in the 
beginning to lay the foundation for collaboration and to determine project 
directions, the 5 years could easily be misspent.' 

Projects did, however, raise many questi6ns about the usefulness of a 
full year for planning. The long period of- preparation, sometimes perceived 
as a time of inactivity by local .groups , was^not always well used. The data 
suggest that a more flexible rule might be more productive, Ii^ many, cases 
this would mean a somewhat shortened period—say, 6 months.^ In other cases, 
the full year might be necessary. ^ 

\ / 

A third provision, that projects could not reapply for funding until 
3 years after the 5-year period had ended, further structured the flow of 
time-- During the'early years of the grant period, most projects considered 
this provision to be relatively unimportant, naturally enough. However, the 
requirement guarantees the "temporary 11 nature of the project itself, and may 
-well contribute directly to institutionali2ation, as it was no doubt 
intended to-do. That issue lies beyond the scope of this report, but is 
covered in another .part of the SRI study (Bush and Bock, 1981). , 

Finally, project development over time was not linear. First the t . 
"planning" activities often intermingled with "operations." Second, m 
important ext^ritel and internal factors complicated project efforts over 
time, in some cases enhancing local efforts and in some cases inhibiting 
^m. Three such factors, which have emerged from our research as 
especially important, are discussed at the close of the chapter: 
unanticipated events, prior project experience r and concurrent actions by 
the federal government. 
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Five-Year Horizon for Project Activities 



The following quote from a documented essay captures the spirit of 
most reactions to the 5-year time frame for federal funding: 

r\ " . 

When local Teacher Corps participants were' asked the question, 
"What would you want a policymaker to know about your project and 
the lessons you have learned when he or she is designing future 
. ' educational programs?" a response heard so often was— "Fund more 
5-year programs." .If there is one lesson many of the teacher 
Corps participants are painfully aware of, it is that change comes 
slowly. It is very easy for even the best teachers and 
administrators to become comfortable with old habits and ideas. 
And having anything new is usually met ,with resistance or 
indifference. This is why it often takes months and, in a few 

instances, years of careful prodding before a school administrator £ 
or teacher will change a strategy that he or she has used for 5, 
10, or 20 years. .... 

Our team leader mentioned that one striking difference that he had 
noticed between the 2-year and 5-year programs was that teachers 
in the 5-year program were making an emotional as well as 
intellectual commitment to the program. They realized that 
Teacher Corps was making a long-term commitment to them and their 
schools,- and so they were more likely to commit themselves to 
Teacher Corps goals. As far as he and many of the other Teacher 
• Corps personnel at this I HE and LEA are concerned, ^ng-range 
federal funding is essential if meaningful educational change is 
to take place. 

The pattern i S/ not surprising: who would complain about the prospect 
-of long-term federal* support? There was much to do in each project. Anyone 
%ith experience in such endeavors knew that extended project support 

provided a better chance of successfully managing the complexity of the 
~~ collaborative action required. 

The pattern we have observed is, of course, not a statement about f 
5 years of effort in retrospect. At this time, midway through the 5-year 
funding cycle, we can only gues? at what a more inclusive appraisal of this 
period might look like. But we can say with certainty that this provision 
had a positive influence on participants 1 perceptions of their own project^ 
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and its future. To the extent that such perceptions are a basic determinant 
of future commitment, they are as good a projection of each project's health 
as any* * < 

How did the prospect of long-term funding contribute to, and help 
shape, the implementation process? We were able to identify the following 
ways : 

• Long-term funding communicated seriousness of purpose on the part of 
the federal government, thereby in<ir£asing the credibility of its 
part of the bargain. 

Participants were more willing to commit themselves to a project 
that had a longer potential lifespan* Professional people, for whom 
a briefer stint with the project might represent career disruption, 
especially appreciated and responded to the provision. But 
community people, who had experienced "hit-and-run" federal 
intervention programs in the past, also Sound the prospect of 5-year 
funding a welcome change. 

. .Participants were more able to think in terms 'of changing systems, 
rathe* than small pieces of systems.* Although some of this thinking 
was unrealistically ambitious, much was aimed at fundamental 
dimensions of local educational problems and the capacity of 
institutions to deal with the problems. 

. Not all projects, however, tackled their task with such a global 
^ view. Many "started where the participants were," with small pieces 
of the problem. The 5-year time frame gave them time to achieve 
som&^Mail successes, which provided a foundation for further, more 
ambitious afction. 

One further >tneme emerged repeatedly from essays and case-study 
accounts. Fiye years allowed projects to separate their efforts into 
distinct phases, especially a phase of trial (and often error) and a phase 
of incorporating the results of these*-t-rials into more routine practice. As 
one documenter put it: 



Support evolves in phases with differing types of client groups. 
There is always one group of enthusiastic risk takers who have a 
very positive attitude .toward change and incorporate it readily. 
Another group gravitates towar.dijtructure and faces change with 
trepidation. This second group often will incorporate the change 
in the second phase, after the first group has tested the new 
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program or practice, A third phase occurs when the change has 
majority support and the foot-draggers accept the new practice, 
either as an alternative to their "out" position or as acceptance 
* of the inevitable. 

i 

In the language of the Rules and Regulations, 5 years more 
realistically allowed for institutionalization (i.e., establishment as a 
continuing function) of project accomplishments. Whether this will happen 
as widely as now predicted remains to be seen; however, we can say that in 
many projects the prospects for substantia), institutionalization appear good 

But institutionalization presumes that there is something worth 
continuing. That something — a successfully functioning activity deemed 
valuable by a spectrum of local opinion — has come about in large measure 
through the success of the planning year, to which we turn next. 



A Year for Planning and Development 

Quotes such as the following from docuraenters 1 essays expressed a 
widely held view regarding the provision for a year of planning and 
development. From a rural Northeastern project: 



The year of planning was disorienting initially, as we were all 
wondering what we could possibly do with all the time! We were 
also reacting to our public's demands of "when are you going to do 
something? 11 We have struggled to restrain our impulse to produce 
and have merged planning and programming into an action mode. By 
organizing workshops in response to identified needs in the 
system, we are gathering data for future program implementation 
and satisfying the demands-of the district. 

The yearlong period is essential to developing tlie^ foundation for 
future programming. We are beginning to observe the benefits from 
^ slow, thoughtful -planning. By interviewing a high percentage of 
- our target population", spending a great deal of time making 

ourselves available to committees, councils, and individuals, and 
keeping an -ear close to the ground, we have increased our 
visibility and have defused rumors 'and potential misunderstandings 
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about the Teacher Corps projects Our developing trust and 
understanding will be the basis of our success. ''The 
identification of reliable support people in the community is only 
possible if you have time to feel out a system informally as welL 
as formally. For example, we have a commitment for support from 
the principals in the LEA, a previously skeptical group of 
administrators, and we have a teacher representative on the policy 
board, which is an indicator of the teachers' trust in our 
intentions* 



From a project in a Midwestern urban area:- 

Having been iii theJeacher Corps in two previous cycles, it seemed 
foolish and wasteful to have a developmental year for project 
development, organization, and planning. Our experiences this 
first quarter, however, would support this "tactic 11 as one of the 
bes.t requirements for any project*. 

Starting A 5-year project was very different from the previous 
projects. We had three schools, rather than one, with two of the 
schools new to Teacher Corps ideas and activities. The teachers 
in the new schools needed time to discuss, question, propose 
"activities, and interact with others involved in the planning 
process. While frustrating to some participants, the 
"brainstorming" sessions without predetermined outcomes helped to 
develop a sense of "ownership" for ttte plans which emerged from 
the planning task forces. 

The much broader community to serve also made the developmental 
year a valuable tactic. New community council members, more 
social agencies to contact, and many more parents to reach 
required time and repeated efforts to sha*« the Teacher Corps 
message. This time helped the community council discuss 
thoroughly how to improve school-home communications, how to 
promote more community involvement in school Activities, and how 
to work collaboratively with- the schools and the university in the 
Teacher Corps project. 

The third reason why the developmental year tactic has proved so 
valuable is the "long-range outlook" that many of the teachers, 
community council members, and others .developed wt^te planning 
with each other. There hafs been a "revolution of rising 
expectations" and an excitement about starting the things that , 
have been planned. WKtl"e"this feeling might haye developed 
without the extensive planning, it appears that this process of 
. looking ahead 5 years and setting goals, objectives, and programs 
together has worked very well to promote the project's activities. 
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The striking thing about the pattern illustrated by these quotes was 
its pervasiveness. It described experiences across the full range of 
projects, those with and without prior Teacher Corps experience, in isolated 
rural areas as well as urban areas, in pqcrjUcts oriented toward LEA agendas 
as well as those oriented toward the IHE. ^pre were very few dissenting 
voices. Not only was the pattern consist en tyicross projects during the 
planning year, it appeared to persist over time. Responding to essay 
assignments a year' after the planning year had ended, a majority of the 
Program 78 projects still viewed it as one of the most important features of 
the program ,„ as can be seen in Table VI-1. 



y 

Table VI-1 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PLANNING YEAR* 



Program 78 



Program 79 





Most 


Moderately 


Little or 




Important 


Important 


No Importance 


78 


31 

(58%) 


16 

(30%) 


6 

(11%) 


79 


26 
(76%) 


"6 
(18%) 


2 

( 6%) 



Fifty-three of the 79 Program 78 projects submitted ratings; 34 of the 53 
Program 79 projects submitted ratings. Program 78 projects completed 
their ratings a year after the completion of the planning year; Program 79 
projectsVrt&de their ratings about 4 months into the planning year. 
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Differences between. Program 78 and Program 79 projects may be smaller 
than the ratings imply. The two programs were in different stages of 
development when the ratirngs were made, as noted in Table VI-1. It is not 
surprising that the planning year was considered very important when'- prograi 
developments was uppermost in the minds of Program""^ participants. The fad 
that Program 78 projects viewed the planning year as important, even-though 
it had occurred a year before the ratings were made, is perhaps even 
stronger testimony in support of that program feature. 



The Importance of the Planning Year 



The importance of che planning/ developmental year lay with factors 
other than the creation of a plan or blueprint for subsequent action, even 
though this was the ostensible purpose of the year -and its most visible 
product. We identified several aspects of the process k of planning that can 
be argued to be equally, if not more, important. 



* i 

Assembling th e Core Staff Team— The following docuraenter ' s observation 

9 ; 

applies equally well to most projects: 

Teamwork and cooperative staff spirit are essential for 
implementation. Persons chosen for staff membership should 
demonstrate a willingness to work long and unusual hours, 
availability to travel frequently, and flexibility in scheduling. 
Staff personnel should posses a unique tlend of skills to both work 
autonomously and collaboratively as needed. Without a dedicated, 
hard-working staff, project management will be ineffective. 



At the heart of each project, certain key roles- were created, 
comprising what may be called the "core staff": project director, 
documenter, team leader, interns, secretarial staff, and (usually) several 
pecialized staff roles (e.g., program development specialis-t, community 
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coordinator, sometimes site school coordinator). This team was assembled in 
the proposal preparation stage and as the planning year progressed. Before 
plans had formed to any great degree, it was imperative that the members of 
the team know and trust each other, as well as understand the i_ 
interrelationships between their roles. Though past Teacher Corps practices 
could be looked to as a guide, there was no way to replace the process of 
articulating these roles face to face. This articulation did not happen 
overnight 1 and was complicated by factors such as project geography or the 
institutional identity of team members. Team members "learned their jobs by 
doing 11 ; the planning/ developmental year provided the opportunity for that 
learning. to take place. / 



Developing Momentum in the Larger Participant Pool —Project design and 
operations required the participation of a much larger pool of people than 
the core staff team. Most of these people were occupied full-time in other- 
jobs or pursuits: teachers, IHE and LEA administrators, and community 
people. The community cQuncil did not even exist; elections had to be 
organized and conducted, consuming a huge proportion of staff time during 
the first quarter of the planning/ developmental year (the worth of this 
investment of time was questioned by many projects). The project had little 
authority over such peopled activities. It could^orily explain, persuade, 
and cajole in order tolelicit voluntary commitment and excitement on the 
other end of the line. The fact that certain meihbers *>f the larger 
participant pool had formal leadership roles in the project (dean |f the , 
IHE, superintendent of the LEA, or chairperson of the community council) was 
no guarantee of tt^r active involvement. They had to be cultivated and 
shown that their input was wanted and needed and that their own agendas 
could be r^U^d through the vehicle of the project'. The following ' 
documenter's description of rapport building ^between LEA and project staff 
was typical: 
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- •-• Even though project activities are oh schedule and the staff is 

presently working as a unit, initially there was a considerable 
amount of time spent in building a relationship with the LEA 
administration and staff. It was understood by the staff that 
developing positive relationships takes time. It was not 
anticipated that, even after the staff. had been involved in staff * 
development activities and several staff meetings, the level of 
misunderstanding concerning project operations, parameters, and 
staff furfctions would still exist. 

- Even though this period of trust building did cost the project a 

- certain amount of time at the onset of the project, the staff feels 
that the 'time spent in this endeavor was very worthwhile, and well 
spent because of the relationsftip that did evolve and become 
established as. a result of the staff meetings where concerns and 
attitudes were discussed. 

It was disheartening to the staff to constantly discuss the same 
things, but it was not futile because once the LEA administration 
understood what Teacher Corps is designed to do and that the staff • 
is only interested in doing those things, they gave the staff their 
wholehearted support. 

Teachers at project schools were, on the whole, wary of project 
intentions at fijst; many projects encountered significant skepticism or. 
indifference-aiSong the potential consumers of training. Developing 
participative momentum took time. Given the number and diversity of role 
groups to be brought into the collaborative network, a yCr could easily be 
productively used. In fact, many projects reported that in retrospect the 
need for an extended planning period was more obvious than it had been 
originally. *• 



ft ' 

Learning How fco Plan Collaboratively— Once assembled and in contact 
with each other, the core staff and other participants had- the task of 
defining project directions together and detailing the plans for subsequent 
operational yea»s. Projects accomplished this in a variety of ways (e.g., 
elaborate committee or task force arrangements, retreats, teacher and 
•community needs analyses), but the process was generally -slow -and 
cumbersome. There was abundant evidence that most participants in most 
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projects did not initially know how to go about a complex planning process 
together* One documentor 1 s observations about' a major planning-year problem 
spoke for many: 4 * 9 + ^T" 

Dealing with inexperienced planners: We had to prepare each group 
for the planning process by training them in problem-solving 
techniques, decision-making-, and communication skills (particularly 
listening). The subcommittee leaders are also receiving leadership 
and facilitation training. 

t 

* 

» 

Participants from different institutions or institutional levels did 
not usually share prioritjieV^problems, or styles~of action. Many projects 
reported that communit^membere felt "lost at sea" among professional 
educators of : any kind. The whole 'affair required masterful choreography on 
the part of organizers (chiefly, the project director) and continuing 
flexibility on the part of all participants. Once again, organizers and 
participants tended to learn by doing, making many errors in the process. 

Most projects did not close in on a set of objectives in a rapid-fire, 
orderly progression. More often, there were tentative movements back and , 
forth, as groups gained trust, unanticipated events were coped with, "and a 
refined sense of "real" needs emerged. Our conclusion is that the apparent 
inefficiency of this process was entirely necessary, even desirable, as a 

way of enabling the full array ot potential stakeholders to build ownership 

i 

.in the project. - 



Questions Raised About the Planning iear 

It was not surprising, considering the great diversity among projects, 
to find them moving through the planning/developmental period at different 
rates. This fact, coupled with the fixed timing of the formal plan's 
completion- as a "continuation pro'posal" to Teacher Corps Washington, 
prompted many projects to question the" utility of a full year 
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for planning. For example, the following comments from a documenter in an 
isolated rural project reflect widely held opinions: 



It is apparent that the, process did not last a.whole year and did 
not concern the development of the whole program. Proper planning 
is no doubt importan-t; requiring a whole year for it may not always 
be appropriate. No amount of advance planning could take into 
account all the possible ramifications of decisions oV all external 
events. Therefore, it may be better to think in terras of ongoing 
planning and development activities and to create a way that 
programs may receive funding for such short-term, limited processes 
when needed. Had the funding not been, available the above process 
would not have worked out so well. 



From a documenter in a large urban project: _ 

Planning is a process, not a product, and those who are not 
involved in the process very seldom see anything happening. They 
feel the project or program isn't "doing anything.". Therefore, , 
some activities must be held during the planning year that will 
allow everyone to see Teacher Corps and to know that the project is 
doing something. 



1J 



The quotes _illustrate an important issue of flexible timing for the 

planning/developmental year. The issue included two sets of questions. 

First, it raised questions about the way internal planning needs and 

external requirements intersected. Second, it raised questions about the 

way plans and "planning" related to "action" or "operations." On either 

score, projects met major frustrations, which they resolved with varying 

* * 

• degrees of success. '< 

•} 

With regard"to external requirements, there was a basic fact of life 
interpreted by many projects as unfortunate. Teacher Corps Washington 
required an elaborate "continuing proposal" in the spring of the 
planning/ developmenta\year. This meant' that many planning decisions had to 
be made by January or early February of that year, a tight timetable given- 
that task force and community council machinery had been put in place only a 
few months before,' in most cases. As' was frequently pointed out to us, the 
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planning "year" was hardly 12 months long* Projects encountering the most 
turmoil during, the early months of the year felt rushed into premature 
plans* The spring deadline also left projects with^a gap of 2 or 3 months 
following the proposal's submission in which projects. had to busy themselves 
before the operations phase officially began. This period was experienced 
by many as a M spinning of wheels"; the frustration expressed by the 

r 

following docuraenter 1 s comments was experienced by many: 



A second example of the negative Effects of the federal Rules and 
Regulations is related ftr the writing of the project amendments for 
continued funding. Because the amendments are due in April, much 
of the planning must be completed by this date. The project staff 
was comfortable witji this.* What concerned them was their /inability 
*to begin the program until the following year v 

Because the first year was a planning year, no training could 
occur. Although many important improvements were made on the 
training design after the annual deadline, everyone involved was ^ 
anxious to^get to work on its implementation. The long delay 
between the conclusion of the planning and the beginning of the 
training resulted in a decrease in enthusiasm. 



Others reported no problems and moved ahead with further planning and more 
focused preparations for training. Some projects held an opening^round of 
training events, apparently with the blessing of Teacher Corps Washington. 



With regard' to the relationship betweeo^planning and-action, a delicate 
balance had to be struck between maintaining momentum and precise planning. 
One documented s description of the problem represents the experience of 
many projects^ 



Although National Teacher Corps 1 designation of the first project 
year for planning is undoubtedly wise and the product of past 
experience, it creates some risks of increasing skepticism about 
the project because of lack of visible accomplishment during this 
period. The natare of the risk was evident in occasional 
statements by teachers and administrators, who expressed doubts 
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about whether anything was ever really going to happen, about the 
possibility of bringing about change, even about the good faith of 
Teacher Corps (based partly on bitter past experience in the . 
^sixties when -a Teacher Corps project could, in fact, be said to 
have failed) ♦ The staff was aware of this hazard of disenchantment 
throughout the year and encouraged several Concrete, visible 
changes within the schools as reassurance rather than as 
significant elements of change in themselves. 

Although the planning year was finally seen as a necessary period 
for transforming reactions into workable ideas, it is also apparent 
now that/jfeople in ttlis community are holding judgment in abeyance, 
waiting /to see if >n fact the college "comes through 11 with 
technical assistance, courses, workshops, etc., and particularly if 
therkvJ^ some match between the issues identified through the long, 
somewhat repetitious processes carried out the first year and 
progress made during the second year. It will be important for the 
staff to return to last year's lists and formulations as reference 
points for this year's planning. 



This kind of experience, coupled with the "dead time" following the 
submission of continuation proposals, led many projects to advocate a 
shorter, though still substantial, planning period. Although a small 
minority advocated doing away with t<he planning year, and another small 
group wanted the full planning year tb be retained, the following 
observation represented a more broadly held view: 



Thorough planning also takes time, and the , development year offered 
the requisite time. It was a new experience for personnel in the 
project to be involved in a planning effort without simultaneous 
implementation. The year-long planning effort was valuable in 
terms of broadening the base for involvement* Perhaps a six-month 
period wtrtfld allow for adequate planning time; however, contfeasj^g 
the planning time beyond . that point would not be productive. 
Long-range plans are necessary if institutionalization is to 
occur. 

\ 

Extern al Factors AffectAg Project Timelines 

— : » * 

Certain sets of external factors had particular influence on the time 
dimension of project activity and, by implication, on government policy 
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intended to structure that time* dimension* We describe three: 
unanticipated %ve^ts, prior project experience, and concurrent federal 
actions. 

ft 

A 

Unanticipated gvents 

Major unanticipated 'events in the local setting of the project were 
noted by a roajQritV_of projects during the first 3 years of the grant 
period, A docuraenter described coping with the unexpected during the 
planning year: , j ^\ 

& 

The interesting fact that emerged was that the unexpected happens 
much more frequently than not and that project personnel learned to 
cope and continue on with the goal of the project. A few examples 
of these unanticipated happenings that occurred during our planning > 
year: 'national director changed , budget cuts, networks dissolved, 
local superintendent fired, director out for surgery, assistant 
director given grand jury duty once a week. We survived it all and 
one instance even proved a boon for us. The new superintendent * of 
our local school, district was the former dean of our university and 
IHE administrative officer for Te_acher Corps, So cooperation with 
the LEA in the future looks better* than ever, ^ 

Though the impact of such evfcn£s on projects varied from nuisance-level 
contingencies to catastrophes , their general effect was to delay projects 
considerably. In a limited number of cases, the project direction was 
altered substantially as well. 

Table Vl-2 lists the most common events included in the category ot 
unanticipated events, though in some cases project personnel had prior 
knowledge of them. 



Table^VI-2 



MOST COMMONLY REPORTED UNANTICIPATED EVENTS 



Internal to Project 
Staff turnover 

• Director & key staff 
^Secretarial 

• Interns 

Project reorganization 
(in response to other 
unanticipated events) 

Prolonged illness of 
key staff 



External to Project 

Financial shifts, reorgani- 
zation within LEA (including 
closing of project schools) 

Local political actions 
(including teacher strikes) 



Community demographic shifts 

Leadership change, reorgani- 
zation at the IHE 



Although unanticipated events are largely 'outside the control of the 
project^ and beyond the reach of,government policy, they are important to our 
story because of their crucial role in the activities of most projects. 
Although they often appeared to frustrate both the best laid plans of local 
people and the intentions of government policymakers, Chey represent in our 
view a basic fact of life to which projects and government guidelines must 
accommodate themselves. ^ 

* . i 

They also provided local projects with an important kind of 

opportunity'. The mojat successful projects were those that coped flexibly 

with the unanticipated— which meant, among other things, that objectives and 

management charts were constructed or interpreted^ with a corresponding 

flexibility. In this spirit, personnel in a minority of cases were able to 

turn unexpected adverse circumstances^into opportunities for creative 
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action. A crippling teacher strike became in one large^ity a focus tor 
training efforts aimed at teacher morale; in a community experiencing, 
massive enrollment decline, the necessity of reorganizing schools gave the 
project a theme fot planning-year activities: the planning of new 
educational programs for school buildings utilized in new ways. These are 
but two examples of constructive responses to unanticipated events, which 
underscore the fact that agency guidelines, various support mechanisms, and 
flexible local planning interact in creating such responses. 



Prior Project Experience 

Projects did not, of course, start from scratch when they received . 

government funds. In all cases, some groundwork was laid during the . 

proposal process-, which we- were-not~ 8b-le--t-o-study-direc-tly^ Bttt.j«L4id — _ 
r- learn by reviewing proposals and by evidence from the planning year that \ 
' commitment on paper (in the proposal) and coram>tment^in fact (during the — 

planning process) were two separate things." The latter, not surprisingly, 

was much harder to achieve. 

A different and more important kind of groundwork had been laid in 
projects with former Teacher Corps experience or other related program 
activity at an earlier time. This did make considerable difference during 

-the planning year. Approximately two-thirds of- the 132 sites had experience 
with Teacher Corps during former cycles of federal funding. Although the 
program in those days was more limited in scope and was targeted more 
specifically on certain types of activity, it still contained many of the 

Elements included in the current version. That experience appeared in most 
cases to provide an important foundation on which to build the efforts in 
the present cycle. By contrast; cases which started from scratch had to 
build this foundation. 

f 

This kind of project history (or -experience with similar government- 
sponsored programs) implied several things about time." Projects with that 
. background tended to move more qGickly through the preliminary stages toward 



an operational stage (and such project? were^more apt to be impatient with a 
full year of planning). Once operational activities were under way, these 
projects more quickly attended to efforts at institutionalization or 
dissemination* For example, some projects conducted community council 
elections by building on the efforts of past community advisory boards, thus 
saving considerable time and energy during the early/nonths of the 
planning/developmental year. In other projects, personnel from ^former 
Teacher Corps cycles became key core staff members; their familiarity with 
the 'program and contacts with project schools, in particular, did much to 
establish credibility as projects were getting undejxway. By comparison, a 
number of projects new to Teacher Corps spent most of the planning/ 
developmental year trying to "get their t+*Ji*Jjrthe door." 



Projects with former Teacher Corps experience also provide evidence of 
the effects of long-term federal funding. On the whole, we saw more 
evidence of continued positive growth from long-term funding than the 
opposite. In a fense, projects that had used several cycles of Teacher 
Corps funding to build and establish ^strong programs give some evidence that 
institutionalization of government-funded improvements can take place. 
Another SRI report (Bush and Bock, 1981) explores this matter in greater 
detail, with emphasis on lasting change in IHEs . 



Concurrent Federal Actions- 



In several ways, concurrent actions and events at the federal level, 
influenced efforts to implement the Rules and Regulations at the local 
level. For one thing, the Rules and Regulations projected levels^of tunding 
for each of the 5 years in the grant cycle, subject, of course, to the 
"availability of funds and continued effectiveness of the project.". The 
availability of funds decreased unexpectedly twice itl the 3. years we studied 
-Richer Corps; at present, further (and potentially drastic) cuts are 
possible. . - 



Unexpected cuts in project budgets had predictable effects St the local 
level — loss of morale, loss of credibility, cancellation of certain project 
schedules — each with important implications for project timelines. First, 
projects experienced considerable delay as they regrouped and redirected 
their activities; in a phrase, it took longer to do less. Second, projects 
lost momentum as morale dropped , and hoped-for activities were cancelled. In 
short, some of the benefits of the 5-year federal "promise" were undermined. 

*i 

Some participants who had been willing to become a part of the project 
backed .off, especially community people and some project school teachers. 
Staff cuts were necessary in most projects, with a consequent loss of 
accumulated expertise and manpower. The broad scope of project operations 
had to be narrowed somewhat. Had the cuts happened only once,* they might 
have been readily absorbed. But the repetition of such cutbacks more 
seriously diminished what many, projects could do. The following quotes 
illustrate the effect on many projects: 



By the time that the refunding proposal was sent to Washington, we 
had learned that, we had to submit two budgets — one operating on the 
original amount and the second budget with a £50,000 reduction. 
This event was detrimental in two specific ways. First, we now had 
to look at the plans for the second year and decide which things 
had the highest priority and find ways to either cut personnel, cut 
programs, or reduce the amount of thrust in various* areas. '^This 
was not an easy task since task force personnel had worked very 
hard during the planning year and weje very excited about what 
might be accomplished during the first year of program 
implementation'. Second, when efforts were made to cut the buagizt,- 
they had a negative impact on the enthusiasm that personnel had for 
the project. It became evident that, although personnel understood 
intellectually the cut was going to be a reality and we could not 
do the things we had planned to do, it was a difficult time for 
many people emotionally. It was emotionally difficult because for 
almost a year they had given of their own time and energy to .make 
plans for a program which they had. created and felt very good 
about, and now because of lack' of funds -it ha<? to be reduced and 
would not be what they hoped it would be. 
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Another project made these comments about budget cuts: 

Budget negotiations strained the collaSo/ative efforts of the 
project. Amendments responding to current assessments of the 
program and suggestions from Washington about role designations and 
descriptions moved smoothly into implementation plans whic^h were 
acceptable to all. Budget cuts, however, were not easily shared 
and agreement was not easily reached. 

Both before and after submission, many informal, of f rthe-redord 
meetings were held by various subgroups to try to sort out budget 
supports and cuts. These were accompanied by rumors of political 
maneuvers, withdrawal threats, and attacks on one or another group 
or program element. Feelings of distrust and animosity between t 
groups and individuals appeared (or resurfaced). Activity on other 
fronts slowed down, shifted focus, or became hectic. The project 
finally submitted'a budget with a $25,000 cut all qould agree on, 
along with a $50,000 reduced budget which all, agreed was 
unacceptable. The former was turned down in Washington. 

Budgetary instability at the federal level is' an easy target for 
complaint and a difficult contingency to accommodate. To some extent, 
cutbacks in Teacher Corps funding lay outside the control of anyone directly 
connected to the program and came about as a result ot decisions at higher 
political levels. But the government mechanisms of funding from year to 
year bear some scrutiny", and deserve to be considered carefully when - 
long-term federal or state funding commitments are undertaken. To the 
extent that safeguards -that preserve local viability can be built in, the 
investment and potential impact of long-term government initiatiyes may be 
enhanced. 

; ' 

More within the control of the agency sponsoring Teacher Corps, its 

procedures for monitoring project activities (either to verify proper use of 

grant funds or tc^ provide general assistance to projects) appeared to have 

noticeable though sporadic effects on local effects. On the positive side, 

we had some reports that monitoring undid logjams, encountered as projects 

struggled with the, problenrs of collaboration and became bogged down in such 

t . 

issues as the location of the. directorship. Outside intervention in such 
.cases helped speed up what otherwise (Sou Id' have breeh an interminable 
process; such support .was particularly helpful early in the planning/ 
"development year* The following, quote illustrates jUiis kipd of event: 



The visitation and, especially, the exit interview conducted by the 
Washington program specialist mark a significant "turnaround" in 
many prdject activities, particularly in the LEA arena* 

First, she was received by teachers and school officials as an 
impartial "authority" figure. She was, thus, successful in 
facilitating , staff activities and, for example, in having such 
things as workspace designated* % _ 

Second, the program specialist was able to help the community 
council "rethink" important decisions, for example, its, "life term 
of office" provision in the council bylaws. 

Third, the exit interview itself, as a medium through which all 
project constituents could communicate, was an opportunity to 
correct misunderstandings, air differences, and gain informal as 
well as formal consensus about project activities and directions. 

Fourth, the site visitation experience was a kind of on-site 
orientation and training activity which gave useful additional 
perspective to prior national and network conferences. The 
~ specialist -was most- helpful in providing^specif ic< example J>a % local 
— terms to clarify further' issues to which the project staff -trad ^ 
addressed itself. 



i 




On thenegative side, monitoring sometimes was perceived by projects as 
adhering too rigidly to the "letter" of the Rules and Regulations and thus 
as contributing to project rigidity, with particularly counterproductive 
effects when projects faced difficult unanticipated events. In a few cases, 
projects seemed to lose time and momentum as a result, to~ say -nothing of 
losing the all-important sense of local control proclaimed by the Rules and 
Regulations* , . . 

f The reports we received from documentation essays on agency monitoring 
were far from systematic, so that these comments should be considered 
"provocative hints"* rather than substantial findings. 

These three factors — unanticipated events, pr^or project experience, 
and concurrent federal actions— had a powerful collective '.influence on local 
projects. If one can talk about A "bottom-line" implication, it was* that 
more time for. local actfion was required in or&er to take these factors into 
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account in the conduct of project affairs. The fact that Teacher Corps 
provided a correspondingly long time frame helped different projects cope 
with these factors^ In that way, the federal policy provided. local 
participants with their most critical resource: time in which to carry out 
their interpretations of federal goals* 



Summary 

The following observations summarize our findings ttegarding ( the time 
dimensions of local project response to the Rules and Regulations: 

(1) As* far as we have pursued the study (^he first 3 years out of a 
5-year program) 1 , the extended time iraie for project activity 
appears to be particularly useful, if hot essential, for enabling 
a complex collaborative program to take place. 



(2) 



An extended period for planning and development, contributed to a 
stronger foundation for subsequent operations>She designated year 
for planning was not always the most productive length of time; 
the data suggest that a shorter but flexible planning period would 
be more useful to accommodate fche range of project conditions 
encountered. 

(3) Unanticipated events, in the local/ institutional setting of the 
project was a major factor for most projects, with the general 
result -that things took longer than expected. Several types of 
events predominated: 

External" to the project: 'sudden shifts in community demography, 
sud'den changes in institutional funding or organization, 
unexpected political actions (e.g., teacher strikes) affecting 
one partner or the project as a whole. 

* Internal to the project: unexpected staff turnover; project # 
reorganization; prolonged illness of key 'staff. 

(4) Prior history of, related project activity tended to facilitate 
planning/ development and subsequent Operations, with the general 
result that things went more quickly. Seen'in a more long-term 
perspective, these cases represented an extended federal 
commitment to Teacher Corps activity, which had a positive effect 
on local project capacity to establish strong training programs 
over time. 
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(5) Federal policy actions both facilitated- and impeded project 

efforts during the planning and operations phases. Two aspects of 
federal action were most noticeable: k 
* 

.' Federal budgetary action created instability at the loc^y level. 

• Monitoring hadjboth positive and negative effects, depending on 
the flexibility and style of monitoring, as ^ell as on local 
.circumstances/ that made a given outside intervention either 
helpful ©^-meddlesome. 
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r (~- Vfl FRAMEWORKS FOR COliiABORATION £ * 



This chapter presents four lessons about the collaborative process that 
we learned from the Teacher Corps experience:. 

Collaboration was difficult. 

Despite the difficulties, projects persisted in their efforts to 
achieve a viable collaboration beyond minimal compliance with 

federal requirements* > 

r 

• Collaborative arrangements were usually unbalanced, 

• Collaboration produced working relationships that previously- did not 
exist, > 

"Collaboration" is not explicitly defined in the Teacher Corps Rules 
and Regulations, although it is specified in two provisions. Section 172.10 
states that "the institutions, agencies and community council which 
participate in a project shall collaborate in planning, carrying'out, and 
evaluating the project ." Section 172.61 requires tj^at "project objectives 
must be developed jointly by the institution of higher education, the local 
educaticmal agency, and the' community council. 11 Most projects interpreted 

r 

these provisions to mean that a wide array j>t people would participate in 
Xhe project and that collaborative arrangements/ formed in the beginning ot 
theyjf-roj^ct WO uld continue throughout the life 'of the project. (Another SRI 
.ort also deals with the topic of collaboration in Teacher Corpfe projects; 
see Deslonde, 1980). , 



The Difficulty of Collaboration 

^ There would be little disagreement among Teacher Corps project, 
participants that collaboration is difficult.* As one documenter wrote: 



r^h 



According to Webster, collaboration* can mean working jointly w»)i 
others on a project or cooperating with an enemy occupying one 1 
territory* Both definitions bave, been* used in our project. 

} , * 

Four conditions in most projects appeared to make collaborative working % 

'arrangeraenDs* difficult: \ . 



i 



The diversity of participants 

The lack pf established. vehicles for collaboration 

The need to agree on a single set of objectives 

Differences *kx definitions and expectations of collaboration. 



Diversity of ?articipants- »First , a wide range of actors were brought 
together to plan, carry out, and evaluate the programs. Table VII-1 lists, 
potential- recipients and providers of Teacher Corps, services ., Although all 
of these people are concerned with education, in the 'typical project few of 
them had worked together 'to plan and carry out an educational improvement. % 
plan before their involvement in Teacher Corps. 



Vehicles for Collaboration —Second, established vehicles for 
collaboration did not exist in most projects. Even within institutions and 
individual schools, channels fof joint work had to be crested* Most ; 
projects quickly learned that they had. to create both communication network^ - 
and collaborative working groups. 'For example, a document er. wcete: ^ 

* Tfre major lesson learned was. the .dif f iculty, in -keeping the\ines of 
communication open to this*!ifcge, diverse grouj/or-people. I am 
. * reminded of; the story"regarding the feather pillow that was scattered 
to* the wind. It is impossible to regain all the feathers that were 
originally there. Our communication process is a lpt # like this* One 
misstep, or\e forgotten person or group, and you can spend days trying 
to mend the broken channels — an almost impossible task. 
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Table VII-1 

/participants in a Typical. .teacher corps project 



/ / 

Institute of Higher Education (IHE) 

IHE President i 
Federal projects admij«(rt trator \ 
% Dean of school of education 
Department chairpersons ' v - 
- Selected .faculty*' ' . . 

' Pr6ject core staff* ' r 

t * 9 

DirS&tor t I 
^Specialized professional:' staff 
(e.g.', documenter, community 
coordinator, program 
* - development specialist) \ 
/Clerical staff , / 
Team leader 



Local Education Agency (LEA) 

School board members 
Federal projects administrator 
Superintendent + 
Staff development personnel 
e.g., curriculum Coordinators 

Project; school staff j 

• * 
Principal 

Other school administrators 
yeaQhers" 



Counselors 
Aides 

.(♦Students) 



Interns 
J 



Community 



Community council chairperson 
Community council members 
■ Other involved community people , 
(p.arents, -representatives from service 
agencies and neighborhood social'^ civic,, 
fand business organizations, etc.) • • 

I. \ 



i .' » 



r 




Project core'staff and selected IHE' faculty received payment, full- o? 
part-time, from project funds. Most> Teacher Corps projects were based^ in 
an IHE, though some were LEA-based. ^ \ 
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All projects' hg£±to establish vehicles for collaborative action. The 
Teache* .Corps Rules and Regulations specified that projects form a policy 
board with a minimal composition of the dean of the school of education, the 
superintendent of the LEA, and the chairperson of the community council. 
The jpolicy board, thus composed, gives equal representation to the three 
prii\cipal groups brought together in Teacher Corps projects. Many projects 
added^other members (e.g., teachers, union representatives, principals^ 
students, other community members), which created a different balance on the 
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board. 

* 

/ 

» 

The policy board was rarely the only vehicle for collaboration. In 
fact, it was often seen as an ineffective vehicle, because some of its 
members* had limited involvement in the project and were not active in the 
day-to-day project activities. As one docuraenter put it: 

In practice, however, the policy board may not be nearly as 
effective as it is meant to be. This is due to the fact that for 
at least two of its members (those representing the IHE and the 
LEA) and possibly for the third member (representing the 
community council) the board meeting may tend to be simply an 
additional "lay-on 11 in a schedule that is already overcrowded. 
While every effort may be made to keep members informed as the 

• * project develops,- they may have insufficient personal contact 

* * with the day-to-day operations and, as a result, have only a more 
or 5 less irap^sonal interest. The viewpoint of the community 
person,- who usually represents the grassroots, may be quite 
different from the^viewpoints of the IRE and LEA representatives, 
who are administrators. As a result, members of the policy board 
may tend to talk past each other when they express their opinions 
or to be~ satisfied with only surface impressions of what the 

* project is. doing. < 

«•/'•. • r . 

Whether the policy board was seen as effective or ineffective, other 
avenues were developed for collaboration between people involved in the 
tf^ctual project activities. Projects developed task. forces, working groups, 
and committees that met * regularly through the planning year and into the 
operations years. Such committees ofte'n included teachers and 
administrators, community council members, and IHE staff. Some 
colLabarative committees 'generated and evaluated projectwide activities \ 
others focused on specific tasks (e.g., the needs of one school, techniques 
to increase parent involvement)* 

o , 
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Some projects <tried to encourage collaboration through retreats or ^ 
special workshops. These devices were effective if held in conjunction with 
ongoing collaborative activities but were of limited utility as the sole 
vehicle for collaboration. 



Agreement on Objectives —A third source of difficulty was the need &> 
agree collaboratively on a set of objectives for the project. Often, quite 
divergent sets of goals and objectives^ were suggested by collaborating . 
members, and priorities had to be set. The following documenter's ■ 
observation illustrates this point: 

It became evident in the course of the initial year that 

expectations* of what the projfes* was going to accomplish for the ^ 

schools, community, and college varied widely from one individual 

to the next, depending on his/her particular prientation, 

experience, and needs. Judgment about the effectiveness of Teacher 

Corpses, of course, directly dependent on the expectations brought 

to it. 

The superintendent of schools was Hopeful that the project would 
successfully cooperate with other plans in the city to bring about 
•a revitalized and imaginative educational system, n the LEA Learning / 
System, H as he conceived it. A second member of the policy board, 
the dean of the IHE, saw the project as being of benefit to the , 
' college. by broadening the awareness and sense of responsibility of , 
the college as a socially involved institute. The chairman ot the 
community council looked to the project^ generally, to improve 
education in the schools and, particularly, to provide greater 
opportunities for serious Students. Teachers hoped for help with 
many problems, from student discipline to adequate parking 
facilities. One principal was quoted as seeing the project as "an 
instrument of assistance 11 , to help provide training and retraining 
yfor teachers; another principal considered it a resource "to help 
devise strategies to confront issues." Parents also had varying 
hopes and expectations, from gaining advanced programs for gifted 
children to finding ways of participating directly in decisions 
affecting their children's learning. 

There were several sources of problems in reaching agreement on 
priorities to be given to different objectives: 
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Miscommunipatibn. Miscfammunica.tion was^easy when community members, 
LEA central office staff, IH£ faculty, artf classroom teachers tried 
to share ideas about education* '-They spoke and thought differently 
about the world of schools, v reflectrftg their pwn involvement. 

Position in the educational hierarchy. Ideas and opinions of 
participants were often judged in light of their position \n the 
education hierarchy* ' Many groups had difficulty overcoming status 
distinctions between professors, administrators, teachers; and 
community members* * 

Time commitments to the project. The amount of time people could 
devote to Teacher Corps was determined by their^ other commitments ■ 
and by project decisions, oa whom,to include as part Of the staff. 
Relatively few participants vfere centrally involved in Teacher 
Corps, and those* centrally involved tended to influence decisions, 
more, did than other participants. , , 

Responsibilities outside the project. ■> Participants 1 objectives for 
the project wereusually based on problems they had outside the 
project. Teachers looked for help with problems in their c^as^room; 
parents wanted help for the i& child re.n atid for their community; 
while IHE faculty and LEA administrators often wanted to develop hew 
' systems for service delive.ry or to' test innovative educational 
practices. 

r Cultural differences! Most projects were culturally heterogeneous 
in makeup. Lpw-income communities were often minority communities, 
and many projects and project school^ had ethnically mixed staffs. 
Although most project participants had previously worked in 
ethnically heterogeneous situations, differences in style and world 
view still had to be faced in order to work collaboratively. 



Definitions and £xpectations f of Collaboration — The fourth reason 
collaboration wad difficult was that definitions and expectations At 
collaboration differed. Although the term* "colfabdration" means to work 
jointly, there was x an expectation among many project participants that it 
also implied parity or equality. Some grofips farthest from project 
decisionmaking, such as* community members and teachers, often complained 
because they did not receive an^ equal share -of the budget or becapse they 
felt they did not have & much input into plans as did other ^participants • 
They also felt their goals were given a lower priority than the go^ls of 
othe*. groups. Many of the groups that called for parity had had negative 
experiences with pxior involvement in educational projects ^ where they felt 
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they had been included only to "rubber stamp" plans made by other groups; 
they did not want a similar role in Teacher Corps ' 

Other voices urging that collaboration be taken to mean "parity" came 
'from certain project staff members, who acted as advocates for less powerful 
participant groups. As a documenter indicated, -this kind of sentiment 
reflects, among other things, .a deep commitment to altering power 
relationships embedded in the society at large that are resistant to 
change. These advocates, and those they tried to represent, were a strong 
•constituency to be accommodated within many projects, which made the effort 
to collaborate more difficult. A number of documented reflect this 
orientation,,, such as the following: 

It is unrealistic for Teacher Corps, or any other change mechanism, ^ 
' to expect a dismantling of the present system. It is also 

unreafistic to expect those in influential posU^ns to s ash their 
own power base. However, education is indeed in a state of 
transition, and what will make education an efficacious agent will 
HI commi ment to a conceptual framework that will synthesize 
fragmented visions. Only a system which will aUow educators to 
encompass the collective experience of IHEs, LEAs , and communities 
' can provide a clear and rational course. % \ 

As in other places, the educational system in our community is 
• divided poitically. Primarily, a division exists between camps in 
favor of advancing the interests of, the oppressed or the elite 

* groups. These groups often disagree, because they perceive an 

ce in the allocation of resources and access to power. Yet 

* Sacher Corps has been able to breach differences by inviting 
participation from both camps. and other independents^ have 
offend conciliatory visions. The result has been a successful 

:-plfnning"ear consisting of an effort of a wide social base rather 
. ■ than a model designed by an elite few. 



nevelobing Awareness of the Value of Collaboration 

Projects started t6 collaborate for several reasons. First, all 
projects had to collaborate in order to comply with the Teacher Corps Rules 
and Regulations. At the least, they had to convene ^ representative policy 
board\ Some projects never wentSiSyond perfunctory collaboration. They may 
have held an occasional planning workshop, b«t .they did not systematically 
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bring together diverse people ^to plan and do the work of th^ project. 
Second, some project participants may have started collaborating before the 
current cycle of Teacher Corps. Many IHEs and LEAs had been linked through 
previous Teacher Corps projects, desegregation plans, and pther educational 
improvement efforts. Many members of community councils were active in 
other community organizations and advisory boards and had previous 
experience working with LEA staff. Third, some participants realized that 
the mandate to collaborate gave them a vehicle to begin work on some plans 
indirectly related to Teacher 'Corps . For Example, professors were able % to 
test theories of learning or innovations in teachers' classrooms, IREs could 
experiment with ways to serve $ new clientele (e.g .,■ provide field-based and 
community-based programs), and LEAs could use the expertise of IHE staff to 
address district problems. Fourth, the strong commitment of some project 
staff or community P eo ?\<L»£ 0 achieve greater parity among participant groups 
kept a number of proj^^3^ta^§ct ive pursuit of a workable collaborative 
arrangement despite tnKwEff icult ies . 

» • 

Once most projects st&rtejj, working and learned that collaboration is 
not easy, they continued to juggle agendas and develop or mend communication 
channels. Many projects moved from one problem to another during the early 
stages of collaboration. They seemed to believe that "if we can just get 
over this crisis, our problems will be over." Although no one* problem was 
their last, collaboration become smoother with time, and most projects began 
to realize additional benefits from collaborative work. 

On'ce collaborative arrangements were developed and people with 
expertise in different areas knew ea^h other, they began combiniog talents 
to tackle problems. For example, by the beginning of the second year of one 
Program 78^pr6ject, the district office staff and several IHE faculty had 
been working together for 1 year. In September, the city superintendent 
unexpectedly required that all elementary schools develop a comprehensive 
^readittg^plan within a few weeks. The school? turned to the district reading 
specialists, who, in turn, called 'on two members of the IHE faculty for 
help. Through their Teacher Corps planning experience, they knew where to 
find expertise applicable to the problem. 
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Other projects dispovered that the IHE, LEA, and* 'community shared the 
same objectives and that, collectively, they could tackle a problem better 
than if ttxey approached it alone. A documenter wrote about how a policy 
board served tq coalesce ideas on how to meet a. mutual objective:' 

« 

* The workings of our policy "board are necessarily complex*. It consists % 
of a variety of formal and informal relationships among individuals v 
represetfting both defined and obscure constituents. £et, despite this 
diversity, the group has functioned as a task-oriented, project- 
specific unit. The most recent example of the group's ability to * x 
function rn a collaborative manneV resulted in a series of public 
brainstorming sessions addressing one of the primary goals of "the 
project: increased community involvement and participation in the 
schools . v 

Policy board'members individually identified this topic as a 
p<rojeot-related concern, of primary importance, each t or his own set of 
reasons. Yet, these individual agendas reflected an understanding of 
and sympathy * toward other positions. For example, the district 
superintendent was convinced, long befdre, Teacher Corps, that community 
support was essjeptial- for running successful schools and school 
districts. OveZ the years, 'he has* searched for and trwd many idpas to 
itivolve the community in the schools/ His premise is 'involvement 
leads to genuine Support." >This involvement is perhaps one reason that 
the district has not lost an operation levy in many years. 

The community council chairperson is convinced that district policy 
should reflect community standards. One of thp^w?ys to ensure that the 
professional staff of the* school district understands these standards 
is to get the community into the schools. He advocates opening 
buildings for ^community activities, expanding the parent-teacher- 
conferences to include home visits, and offering continuing education 
courses. 

The IHE dean is acutely aware of the changing- role of the university. 
His perception is that the -university era no longer expect individuals 
to comQ. to its campus. In order to thrive >in th£ future, it must offer v 
more to oldet learners and begin to examine their special needs. A 
facet of this redirection must involve working-more wit\r communities 
and meeting'their needs in their settings, a 

* The'discovery of mutual interest took many forms. In projects such as 
the one just quoted from, it happened at the level of. the policy board; in ' 
other cases, it happened within school-site planning groups or training 
sessions combining IHE and LEA personnel^— 
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• In their efforts to achieve workable collaborative arrangements, most 
projects moved far beyond minim* compliance with collaboration requirements 
'specified by Teacher Corps. Field visits to a representative, 30-project 
sample suggest that this pattern of persistence' occurred in as many as s 
three-quarters of ail projects. The pattern was further confirmed by. ^ 
documentation essays in which nearly all projects^rated the collaboration 
requirement among the most .important provisions in the Teacher Corps Rules 
and Regulations. 'This in itself is a significant finding, considering- the 
formidable obstacles that stood in the way of- effective collaboi&tion. 



3 

Coirabocative Imbalance ' 
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As mentioned above, collaboration rarely meant equal participation in 
project activities. There were three primary areas in which collaboration 
was not equal: 

• Distribution of responsibility and irvvolvement in the project 
. Control over financial and resource distribution 
% • Priority given to goals and objectives of various fesoups. 

Table VII-2 summarizes ^kl field visitor observations about imbalance 
in the three areas of project activity. As the table shows, nearly ~ 
ttrree^fourths of the representative sample projects were considered 
unbalanced for each area of activity* , 

» r» ' 

Projects were characterized by different kinds of collaborative 
imbalance. In some projects, one group dominated all three areas of project 
activity. "Sometimes, this group was dominant because its member^ were 
inoerested primarily in furthering" their own ends (e.g., an IHE that wanted 
to develop an off-campus program; an LEA that wanted to create an inservice 
staff development program). Sometimes, certain participants did not have 
th\e same leyel of interest in the project or experience in planning and 
carrying out programs (e.g., teacher or community council members who 
allowed the IHE or LEA to determine the objectives for the project; an LEA 
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Table VII-2 , 

' SITE VISITOR JUDGMENTS ON * 
DEGREE OF IMBALANCE IN PROJECT COLLABORATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 



$Sit 



Area of Project Activity 



Collabcvrative arrangements were unbalanced, 
either throughout the project or within 
given components, in terWs of which 
group(s ) : 

| \)id the bulk of tfie work 



Controlled resource distribution 



Had primary input intb definiiig 
objectives ^ 

Had higher priority given tj> its 
( their ) nefeds and desires 



"Site Visitor Judgments 
Yes n Yes/ No No 



79% 
(15) 

76% 
(13) 

78% 
(14) 

80% 
U6) 



9 

♦ 



5% 
(1) 

0% 
(0) 

\ 5% 
(1) 

' 0% 
(0) 



(3) 

24% 
(4.) 

17% 
(3) 

20% 
(4) 



Note'* ^"Percentages are based on number of cases (shown in parentheses), 



excluding "don't know" responses. 



Site visitors who. visited projects (N=25) in the representative sample 
Here asked to react to the summary statement in the table. Explanatory 
comments' and field reports added substance to the ratings. Where site 
visitors were unable to-make a judgment, they indicated "don't know." 
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that provided access to 'schools but was otnerwis'e inactive). In a. few- 
cases, one group dominated because it' had a'weH- de &P ed mission to. perform . 
in the schools, ana the other participants agreld to help accomplish it. 
For .example, in one project the LEA hai a sophisticated staff development 
center before Teacher Corps. It. deliberately sought out an IHE that woula 
support that ^enter's initiatives rather than compete with it, and a v 
successful collaborative relationship resulted. *ln the majority ot 
projects, however, no one group dominated all activities. . 




The fact o£J^b^tance within e\ch pro ject '^-collaborative arrangement 
raises an important question: if' theVra^ge/ent permitted one group* of* 
participants to dominate others, was thWe, in fact, any collaboration at 
all?. Our'answer is, in most cases, yesl „ The depee of collaboration 
exhibited within a project as a whole, or within component, parts of the, 
project, could usualfy be placed along a continuum frbm "extremely - ' \ ■ m) 
unbalanced" (at which point "collaboration" ceased .to be a. useful 
description) to "extremely balanced' (at -which point collaborating partners- 
worked together jointly and relatively equally). Movement* £oward the more 
balanced end of the continuum was slow and difficult, for the reasons ^ \ 

discussed previously in this chapter. Most" cases fell somewhere in the 
middle. In such cases, diverse groups were productively engage* in common : . 

tasks, despite the fact that one group had a greater influence over the 
course of events. • 



Formation of New Working Relationships 

A major benefit of participating in a' collaborat ive 'venture was that 
new working relationships formed or were strengthened. Teacher Corps 
projects brought together a group of people concerned about education for 
low-income children. Although they shaded a common interest, most had not 
worked together previously'. In most projects, they discovered through 
working collaboratively that each had 7 a contribution to make toward solving 
jointly identified problems. -~ , 
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\ New working relationships foq£ed between ap* within institutions, 
between individuals, and between tne community and the institutions.,. In 
some cases, relationships that had existed previously were strengthened by 
Teacher Corps.. In many more cases, groups that had never worked togetheT 
developed a basis for doing so.. Some working relationships were horizontal, 
bringing together groups with similar backgrounds and daily concerns. For 
example, LEA central office staff development personnel began working with 
IHE faculty on the task of providing training. IHE deans found common 
ground, with LEA superintendents through their interaction on Teacher Corps 
policy boards. Teachers from different schools and different grade levels 
formed working groups. Other working relationships were vertical, cutting 
across levels of the educational hierarchy; teachers began working closely 
with LEA administrators and IHE faculty. Still ottier relationships spanned' 
the boundary between educators and the community by bringing parents in 

closer contact wifh teachers, administrators, 'and IHE faculty^ The 

..... ^ 
following discussion provides examples of these relationships from Teacher 



Corps projects* 
- « 



Relationships Between the IHE and LEA — Horizontal working relationships 
often developed^ between individual IHE faculty members and LEA staffv In 
brffe*site, for example, an IHE professor and the LEA curriculum coordinator 
team-taught a course on curriculum development. The professor taught the 
theory, and the curriculum coordinator related theory to practice in the < 
context of the district. The teachers were asked to develop a new reading 
curriculum for the district as their assignment. The course'was highly 
praised by teachers-, because it combined the expertise of the college 
professor and that of the district curriculum coordinator. The professor 
said that he hoped to continue working with the coordinator and to develop 
similar working relationships in other districtflrTS^/ 

<; — Teacher Corps also provided a vehicle fpr IHEs and LEAs to work cftore ^ 
closely together as institutions.- Often, IHEs rteeded to reach out to new 
clienteles because of declining enrollments on campuS; many l£as needed to * 
/ improve their staff development capability. t These 'goals , although » 
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different, are complementary.. One Teacher Corps project, for example, 
brough't together a state university that wanted to expand. its capabilities 
in ruraf education and a rural LEA that was extremely isolated. The 'LEA did 
hot have 'an exiting staff development capability. Despite-complementary 
goals, the two institutions were \ery dissimilar. The IHE, a'large'and 
'respected university in the state, was located in the state's largest city. 
The LEA,- in contrast, was small and served a rural, largely Hispanic 
population. In addition, the IHE and LEA were separated by more than 200 
miles. Although it was not easy to develop a working relationship between , 
these institutions, most of the misunderstandings and mutual, suspicion had 



been.resol/ed by the end, of 'the second operational year, and .a relationship 

lip arr\ 



Was established that met the needs of each institution. There is gjjen some 
evidence that the institutions will keep their^ working relationship 
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after Teacher Corps funds are no longer available. 



• Relat:i0 n^hips Among Teachers- Many projects reported that increased 
communication among teachers was .an unanticipated result of teacher- , 
Corps experience. * Many projects set up planning teams-that included 
f representatives from all schools/ (The biles; and Regulat ions\ encouraged ' 
projects to develop projectwiae planning teams by stating that), "all project 
schools must jointly participate in developing objectives.") In many 
projects, teachers sai^they W. surprlled to hear that teachers at 
different grade levels had similar problems. Also, inservice activities 
often brought together teachers^from^if ferent schools. In one such ^ 

jVojecp, many teachers 'in thl prg&BCiL^chonls ( a n d i n , other schools) we re 

_4n the, fiel'd-b&sed master > degree program offered by Teacher 
top.. Few teachers/had. fenced degrees because 'the LEA was not close to* 
'an IHE . Although q/y l^eac^ie were enrolled in the master's program, 
nearly tbre^me^that number enrolled in each of the courses. When askecj^ 
* td asses.s the^e/fetiveness of. Teacher Corps,- many teachers said exposure to 
' their ^oxxr^fad from other * schools was the'most valuable part of the 
expe*ienc/,' Vhigh scW'teacher paid she had a new respect for the 
^ demands', pr'atea on eUmentaVy school teachers. An elementary school teacher" 
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she hoped secondary teachers learn^^that elementary teachers can be a 
resource in dealing 'with reading problems* * * 

These examples give a glimpse of a broad pattern: as -teachers were 

b*rough.t together through a collaborative, venture,* their s^se of isolation, 

was diminished an?T their exposure to different perspectives on their jobs 
was ^broadened. * » , 



Relationships Between Design and Delivery Personnel — In many projects,- 
working relationships formed between people responsible for designing 
educational programs (such as L£A central o'ffice staff, or IHE taculty) and 
people who delivered these services to students (classroom teachers) • 
Convert ionally^ the two groups tend to interact very little; but in Teacher 
CArps projects, the exchange between the two was typically extensive as they 
collaborated on planning txommit tees . 

In one project with a Long history of involvement in Teacher Corp^ for 
example, an IRE professor an<K^jg^up of teachers had related interests. 
The professor/ was interested in the^ practical application of theories ot 
child development to plassroom organization The teachers^ were interested 
in finding new ways to £roup children for instructional purposes. The 
professor and teachers began working together in hbpes that understanding 
levels of child development would be of benefit J^o teachers and that the 
teachers' experience with children would make the theoretical information 
mGre useful. Through the Teacher Corps project, the professor shared ideas 



about chibd behavior and the teachers provided access to classrooms so tnat fc 
together they could experiment with ways to apply^theory to practice. The 
teachers saw the relevance of the professor's theoretical interests, and 
they were given the opportunity fo volunteer to be involved in the project. 
Teachers remained interested because the^prof essor committed a .great deaCot 
time to working in the classrooms with tme* teachers and their students. 
In-classroonr participation of outside experts and voluntary teacher 
participation seemed in this case x to be the key. components ot a good 
collaborative relationship. 
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The example illustrates collaboration between insid^s (teachers) and 
outsiders (professors.), which was common in Teacher Corps . The insider 
knows the problems fased in the school, but often lacks perspective on how 
to approach these problems differently. The outsider brfngs 'a thorough 
knowledge of concepts of educational change, child development, or „ 
curriculum innovation, but often lacks the "feel 11 for how these, ideas can be 
'applied to the daily routine of. teaching. Together, they can take- 
"conceptual ideas and design practical, classrtfom-level programs. 



Relationship Between the Community and the f institutions — The community 
had a rather ambiguous role in most -JJrojects . Like'the IHE faculty' and the 
LEA cetitral office staff, community members were outsiders to the day-to-day 
problems of service delivery in the classroom. Unlike the othe^r outsiders, 
however, their potential contributions in educational matters »were not often 
recognized by professional educators, and productive. working^relationships 
'betwee^ coranunity persons and educators formed less often than relationships 
among educators themselves. Problems arose because "the. community" was not 
an established institution with a well-defined rale %o play in schools. A$ 



.one documenter wrote: 

• • r ' • 

It, is important for staff members to remember that community people arc 
at a different place when it comes ^to operating within the formal 
system. This difference is heightened by. the fact that both the 
superintendent and dean are administrators of institutions with vested . 
interests. Probably, the two institutions have had a prior, history of 
accommodation and negotiation- There are potentially strong currents 
or noi^ns, ^hich may work against the theoretically' equal trit>artnership 
of community, school system, and university. . 

* * • 
Few projects solved the dilemma inherent, in this situation. As one 
community council chairperson commented on an open-ended portion of the 
questionnaire, "The community council is required by -law, but it reaHTsas ^ 
segregated from the 'project, which is designed almost exclusively for y- 

teachers. Th^. community feels left 'out and pushed out." 
V 

• > * 

Although the community was more often t^n not excluded from an 
effective role as a working .partner' in the project, some striking exceptions 
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occurred. In one dase, the community played a, central role in project: \ 
planning and delivery. The project is atypical for several reasons.' First^ 
it is one of several Native American Teacher Corps 1 projects , serving 
geographically isolated and ethnically homogeneous communities. Second, 

* 'projfetTias a long history of involvement in Teacher Corps. Although 
unusual, it shows t^t rtie community can have a much more active role tharj . 

1 was seen in mast projects and that viable working relationships can form. 
S ' . * ' 

« The' primary focus of this Teachej Corps project^as to train Native 
Americans that live in rural areas to be certified teachers. Teacher Corps 
■ staff members at the IHE decided that the key to success would lie in their. 

* ability to be responsive to the community's definition of what was needed. 
/~ • In most Teacher Corps projects, the community council chlirperson was the 

only community member on the policy bpard. In this project, the entire 
^ 1 2 -mem b er ^c ommyai t y council was voted onto the policy board, to join the 

f . dean and the superintendent. The Teacher Corps project director explicitly 
took the posit/ion of "executive secretary" to the policy board. He served 
at the 'board's pleasure and was its agent ^although in practice this did not 
imean that the community council got its- way on every point of controversy. 
' . The community council itself wanted the teacher training program both to 
/ meet the neetls of v<iral Native Americans and to be recognized^ as' a 
% legitimate credential by. the world at Large. Thus, the major decisions 
facing the policy^ board "needed to be played 'off against the realities of 

* life both 'in the rural Native American village and in the academic .setting 

•> in^which teacher training credentials are authorized.' Thi^s project achieved 
a .powerful alignment between community interests and traditional academic 
forces, resulting in an a'lternativejj^de of teacher preparation that has 
graduated far more Native Aitierica in a few years than the state s * 
traditional, onrjcampus 'program!* have graduated in their entire history. % 

- w ' ft • r 

This Native AraeifiTcan project, along with a handful of others, stands in 
contrast to the more typical pattern in Teacher Corps, which might be 
% ' summarized something like this: In most Teacher C6rps projects, there are 
' ccyicerned, committed educators who believe in* what they call ^ f community 

■> involvement/ 1 bu^, somehow, the programs that have emerged from this kind pf 
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project d6 not engage the project in "real work 11 that originates from the ^ 
low-income community's definition of ^what is needed* The role of the 
community somehow seems to* be o^st as "understanding and^ appreciating what 
'the schools are trying to do for the kids." 

* • • 

Many projects we^observed showed the existence of a competent, 
well-organized educational j^ureaucracy that was accustomed to racing 
school-related. deci|ions. In a strange, paradoxical way, this very 
competence served to undermine the opportunity for significant input from 
community members. The professional educators may h^e worked hard to ^ 
involve the community and see themselves as having devotee a great! deal or 
sincere time, energy, and thJought to the cnallenges of achieving good 
community involvement. We observed .many projects in which t,hese qualities 
were evident in abundance, and yet the community really was the least 
enfranchised of the three partners. The self-assurance and comp^fcnee of* 
the professional educators seemed inadvertently to send signals to 
interested low-income people that they really were not needed, because the 
educators had everything under control. 



Summary 

V 

Four primary points were made concerning collaboration: 

. Collaboration was difficult. The requirement tor collaboration 
4 * brought together a wide range of actors without bene'Fit of 
established collaborative vehicles. Project participants had to 
cross a number of boundaries before agreeing on priorities, *nd they 
had to establish compatible. definitions of collaboration. 

- . Projects persisted in their efforts /to-achieve a workable 

collaborative 'arrangement, .beyond minimal compliance with Teacher 
Corps requirements. Their persistence- was rewarded, and 
collaboration was seen as a valuable aspect of project operations. 
Not all projects immediately saw the value of collaboration and 
collaborated in order to comply with the Teacher Corps Rules and 
Regulations.. However, in the long-run, most projects developed- a 
commitment to the collaborative mode of operation, despite its 
difficulties. . 1 t . 
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Collaborative arrangements were not equals Some* project? were 
dominated by one of the collaborative parties, while others were 
relatively balanced across all activities (although they were 
sometimes, unbalanced within individual project activities). There 
was often imbalance* in these areas: the distribution of 
responsibility and involvement in the project, control over 
finandial and resource distribution, and the attention paid to the 
goals and objectives of different groups. 

In most cases, new working relationships formed between groups that 
previously had had few opportunities to work together. Some 
relationships formed across institutions, between, people occupying 
similar positions who began working together (e.g., IHE 
administrators and faculty with central. of f ice administrators and 
staff; teachers across different grade levfels). 'Relationships also 
formed between people occupying different positions in the 
educational hierarchy within a single institution* especially , 
between design personnel and delivery personnel (e.g., J^EA teachers 
and central office staff working together to plan training 
programs). In some cases, workable relationships developed between, 
the community and the IHE and LEA, although arrangements in which 
the community took an other than advisory role in "setting the 
agenda" of the. project were more the exception than the rule. 
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VIII FRAMEWORKS FOR LOCAL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



In this chapter, we discuss the influence of a third key pfovision^df 
the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulati6ns on local project activity. Projects 
were required to specify -.objectives so that the four broad goals of * the 
program—school climate improvement, staff developments system improvement, 
institutionalization, and dissemination of improvements — would be met. As 
set' out in section 172^61 of the Rules and Regulations: 

(a) *Each project must include 'objectives .that are designed to achieve 

the outcomes described tin the Rules and Regulations]. , 

(b) These oro ject^ob jectives must be developed jointly by the 
institution of higher education, the local educational agency, and 
the community council. * * \^ % 

(c) *Each project objective must be ad^pfed by the policy board. 

Although this provision may seem to^equire the obvious, Teacher Corps,, 

policy had not always explicitly asked for it. The preamble to the 1978 

Rules and Regulations de&cribes this provision as one of six major 

* . i 

departures of the current Teacher Corps from earlier versions of * the program: 

i 

Local development of objectives . Section 172.61 of the regulation 9 
requires local educational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and community councils to jointly establish their own local 
objectives. Previously published funding criteria. . .required a projfect 
r to adopt one of five broadly defined strategies that included: 

(a) Establishment of training complexes including teacher centers; 

(b) implementing competency-based te&cher education; -Cc) training for 
implementing alternative school designs; (d) inter-disciplinary 
training; and (e) training for the systematic adaption' of research 
findings. ... It is anticipated that the commitment of people involved 

4 in a project and the prospects of achieving lastitig benefits will be 
enhanced Sy leaving much of the substance of a project td local 
determination. >' ( Federal Register , 1978, p. 7525). 
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In the sections that follow, wg report the ways in which this change- in 
regulation influenced the efforts and perceptions of project participants. 



1 



L 



A theme runs through the '.chapter : the provision for local development 
f objectives made the Rules and Regulations as a whole more flexible and, 
in a sense, more responsive to the needs and conditions of local s^es. The 
provision did not exempt projects from other requirements that, in certain 
instances, constrained them . and were a source of considerable frustration. 
By and large, howevelt* participants appreciated the chance to define tor 
themselves how government funds could be>vused and became heavily involved in 
doing so. ' , ' 

A seeond theme concerns ^:he process of developing objectives: 

* participants gained as much from the ac^t of defining objectives and 

< 

* strategies fof meeting th£m as from the actual choices made. Plans, we have- 
learned, are made to be changed. For a varietyof reasons, project 
objectives were fre'quently changed from one year to the next. But the 
process of devtflo^ing and changing them laid a more enduring foundation for 
joint action to solve local problems. 

' « * The inf lueses of the, local specification provision are, in a sense, _ 
inseparable from those of' the provision discussed in the preceding chapter: 
collaboration between institutions and community. Part of the evidence*-' 
pertinent to points made in this chapter has already been presented, and we * 
will simply' refer the reader to it. The thrust of the discussion in the 
following pages' will be toward a more vertical dimension of M coliaborat ion" 
between the local project and the federal program sponsor. 

The chapter is divided into three parts. The first presents^ the 
positive contributions made by requiring 'local development of objectives'. 
% The second explores the tension .between local objectives and federal 
intentions (as embodied in othfer requirements of the Rules and 
Regulation?). The third examines more closely the process of developing 
objective^ and what was gained by those who participated in that process. 
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Orienting Project Efforts Toward Local Neefe-and Conditions 

The provision for local development of objectives was, as one might 
expect, implemented in virtually all projects* But the t fact that objectives 
were developed locally by itself says very little. In one sense; it could 
not be avoided, because continuation proposals sent to Teacher Corps 
Washington had* to "'contain statements of objectives.. The more important 
issue is whether the objectives and strategics for meeting them reflected 
salients local needs, with adequate consideration of parficular l'ocal 
conditions jihat might make an objective more or less appropriate. The 
overwhelming thrust of our evidence is. that this was the case. 



Match Between Project Objectives and Local Needs 

Gonsider an example in which the project oriented itself" to a salient 
faqfd unexpected) local need. The docuraenter described the orientation of 
>roject as follows: 

< 

When the local board of education voted to institute raiddlfe schools 
starting this coming August, the emphasis of this Teacher Corps project 
shifted. District administration began asking how Teacher Corps could 
help with this change and had some suggestions for areas where* 
assistance was needed. * > 

The working relationship between the project and the district began to 
change subtly as well. Instead of concentrating on a few changes in 
the feeder schools with hopes for institutionalization throughout the 
district, the LEA started looking toward Teacher Corps' to provide 
training. All the identified middle school administrators received 
training in June, provided by Teacher Corps, about the mental,- 
physical, emotional, and social characteristics of the middle school 
/ student population. The district then asked Teacher Corps to provide 
training to all the district administrators at their annual conference 
and then to help plan the two-day Opeaing Institute or teachers 1 
meetings. ♦ With these completed to sat isfaftjtion, the district turned 
over the inservice | training of all district teachers who will teach in 
• the middle schools/ to Teacher Corps. These teachers will work toward 
either certification or authorization to teach in middle school.* It 
has now been decided that all 700 teachers in the district, whether or 
not they plan to teach in middle school, will attend the inservice 
'sessions. 
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The example is only one of many unexpected opportunities encountered, by 
'projects^ although opportunities of this magnitude were not common* 
Nonetheless, local needs considered to be important by K e y participants 
became the focus of Teacher Corps activity in most projects. Typically, 
training activities were built around a pressing problem in the project 
schools, such as concern fpr improving discipline in the high school or an 
improved math teaching capability in an elementary school. As discussed in 
the previous chapter, not all salient local needs were attended to. 
Usually, either certain groups were more successful than* others in pushing 
their own agendas or their ne^ds were more % generally accepted as high on the 
project priority list. 

Two patterns emerge from our data regarding trie match between project 
objectives, local needs, and special conditions in the project setting. .V 
First, the thrust of inservice training in most "Cases was closely related to 
particular needs, as perceived by k«y participants at the local level. In 
some cases, teachers had the dominant . role .in defining need; in other 
cases, 1HE members played a greater part. But whoever took the lead, the 
training activit ies* were in some sense tailored to the requirements of a 
particular problem. Second, certain conditions in the lockl setting (e.g., . 
declining student population in' the inner city) were closely linked to the 
nature of the needs, as local' people perceived them.^ Tt& points may seem .- 
obvious, but^ they .are easily forgotten in programs conceived on a national 
scale. 

Were the needs "real" and "important"? The question is impossible to 
answer at a distance; "need* isji concept that resists objective 
definition. We do know, however, that on the whole the needs selected by 
projects for close attention represented some degree of consensus among 
project participants. We "did learn that, in all but a few projects, 
decisions about project objectives were made collaboratively. 
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The Federal Requirement as an Influence on Local Action 

) ■ 

The Rules an.d Regulations played a- somewhat passive role in bringing 
about a match between prcjject objectives and local needs: the provision for * 4 
locally developed objectives acted more as an "enabling conditio^" than as a 
"causal factor. The provision removed a potential constraint from the local 
planning process by not prescribing what sort of^rogram should appear at 
the' local level as legitimate fulfillment of the federal mandate. 

Objectives fpr project action are, however, one step grooved from 
actual activity. It ^s passible that the federal requirement succeeded only A * 
in g^neratiytg appropriate-sounding objectives that did not correspond very 
closely with what projects, ended up doing. 



Our evidence points to several patterns regarding this possibility. 
First, .objectives emerging -from .the collaborative planning process were not 
casually chosen. 'Typicalty, participants fought, negotiated, and debated 
for a considerable time about the objectives the project should adopt. As a 
result, a fairly concerted effort was made in most cases tCKmeet the 
objectives. Second, as will be discussed at length later in> this chapter, 
objective.8 were, not immutable. Relevant circumstances'dhanged in many 

-cases. Certain activities failed to generate the desired response, or 
project members changed their minds abjut what was important. Sometimes, 
selected objectives were radically changed i^gaidstream; Bat usually the 

* change was, if anything, in the direction of another, more pressing locai 
need* 'In'this way,' by gradual approximations, the match between project 
action and local needs wa£ made closer still. One documenter ^s description 
illustrates this process: - 

,>» . \) 

Initially, a n$eds assessment survey was administered" to the 
project schools in order to receive JEeedback on the topics desired 
for ins&rvice training. Inservices tiefe then established base<4 on 
v • 4 this feedback. After talking informally to teachers'and other 

professionals, as well as observing the lisht turnout of teachers 
to inservices, we realized that the needs ^sessment survey was too 
general and had not focused_on the needs of the/ specific schools. 
Thus, we moved from a school-district-level approach to a specific 
school-level approach. From this came the Professional Development 
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* Committees organized at each project school to serve as a 

coordinating body for collecting dat$ on student and teacher needs 
and planning inservi^e activities within their schools. 

One might argue that projects would have oriented their efforts to 
local needs anyway. The finding from past implementation research that 
local actors "make policy 11 by the way they interpret and carry out 
government directives suggests as much, gut in Teacher Cc^rps, this happened 
♦ with relatively little interference fron^the federal government — in fact, 

with the active support. of the sponsoring' agency. In th^s way, the 
government guidelines played a facilitating role. 

v 4 • 

Accepting Diversity . 

* 

*• . * 

An often-repeated theme in essay documentation is captured by this 
documenter's comment: 4 

From this project's point of, view, the rapst important provisions in 
the Rules and Regulations -apply more to process and structure than 
to content. I believe the federal government as change agent can 
be most successful by mandading stei>s, approaches, procedures^ 
and/or methods for effecting change rather than dictating the ^ 
substance of that change since needs vary considerably from region 
to region and school to school. Nothing flops harder or faster 
than a solution, to a superimposed issue. 4 

By encouraging projects to develop their (fwn objectives, the federal 
government implicitly accepted the fact that "improving staff development" 
could mean many different things, depending on local context. As a result, 
the Teacher Corps program looked very different in different project sites. 
The full population of projects, which included a subset withxn Native 
Anfericfkn communities and another subset oriented toward delinquent youth 
problems (the "youth advocacy" pro jects) , \was more varied still. Some 
projects focused heav5ty*oxi the. training of interns; others devoted most of 
their* attention to inservice training. Some brought well-developed training 
philosophies and curricula to teachers, while others let a "curriculum" 
^ emerge from specific teachers 1 requests. But in the vast majority of cases, 

S 
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the diverse objectives and the strategies for me eting them were clearly 
related to the federal goal of improving staff development-. >/ 

Local prbject participants apparently appreciated this flexibility. 
Documenters were jLnvited to comment on the key features of the Rules and 
Regulations in repeated essay assignments. Their essays rareLy called for 
morfe explicit requirements. But extensive discussions of needs assessment 
presses, planning processes, and particular, local problems addressed by 
the project are clear testimony to the way projects profited from the local 
specification provision. One documenter l y ^ommenfi captures' the spirit of 
the majority of documenters: , s y 

The total Teacher Corps thrust, with its key features or "tactics/ 1 - 
does constitute an adequate structure for carrying out: a program 
intended to achieve the desired outcomes. They provide goals and 
objectives, structure/governance, and, adequate n&eans to achieve the 
stated outcomes. At the same time, they allow ^fxibility so that ; 
local projects can raeet^local needs. ' . 

The implementation process is left primarily to the^ocal project- to 
develop, but the guidelines make it clea* that a process must be 9 
developed, used, and documented. * ft - 

w - ■ * 



Tension Between Locally Developed Objectives and Federal R equirements* 

T^- l ; : 7 

Projects were not entirely free to choose whatever objectives apd 
strategies they pleased. The provision for locally specif iea objectives vas 
pnly one of many requirements in the Rules and Regulations^. ^The directions 
or strategies that local projects cHose to pursde couW run counter to other 
provisions in the federal guidelines. The resuA often was considerable 
frustration reflecting alHinder lying tension between local initiative's and 
government intentions. For example, prescribing 'the use of the first year 
for planning only did not fit the conditions of all projects, as trhe 
following quote emphasizes: 



An assumption made in the Rules^and Regulations of Teacher Corps, 
that productivity is delineated into -neat, annual time frames 
(planning year, implementation years, institutionalization year, 
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. and dis semination year) does not* seem to apply thus far in # 

• # Project 79. Instep, ttfese activities parallel' each other in time 

* * frafoes that match the magnitude of the prdfclem and the design f or ' 

resolving it* * ' 

/ Teachers, administrators, and, to some extent, university people 

/ are oriented toward the practical—the trial-and-error method. 

They generally do, not understand personnel development as inquiry 
jLn a cyclical arrangement: ' . 

; r Nee'ds assessment i 

Analysis of data * 
Proffering strategies t to resolve problems 
| Experimentation in the classroom 

Feedback evaluation 

■ Thus, in Project 79 it would hfcve been better' to have begun with 
z immediate concerns, tried some-, things in the classroom, evaluated . 
\ • them, and then moved into more complex and in-aepthv issues— with 

v j the sequence repeating itself several times during the year. A^ it 

was, a rather elaborate needs assessment process was 'set into 
motion; the data were analyzed, with the result of only some . 
general impressions of need* then the project moved directly into 
lists of activities that may or may not have a relevance to the 
real-life problems relating to better school plimate for low-income 
children. More time needs to be given to t;he substance of the 
goalS and the skills to be used in creating new solutions to 
problems. ' 

Even where the problem was eventually resolved, it diverted energy away from 
more productive activity and sometimes left a lingering mistrust between the 
proiect and the agency monitor. * 4 



Areas of Conflict 



/ 



The Teacher* Corps I^ri^s and Regulations contain nearly a hundred 
provisions besides the one requiring local development of objectives 
(172.61). Most of these are procedural, specifying the-details of 
governance arrangement s, conditions of funding, and rules defining 
legitimat^yproject participants and their 5 functions. A large subset of the 
provisions pertains^ to the teacher-intern team. In principle, at>least, 
local decisions about project direction could be opposed to any of these* 
In practice, the most significant preas of conflict between local and 
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federal intentions, besides the planning-year problem already discussed, 

■* ' 
occurred in the following areas: i * 

. Overall 'outcomes of th$ program (four basic outcomes were specified 
in the regulation)* 

* - / 

. Federally specified orientations for teacher training (training for 
competency in handling variability among children, providing • t 
multicultural education, utilizing diagnosti6/ prescriptive teaching 

* approaches) • 

• { . Eniphasis on both preservice anei inservice training; 

Required election of community council members and the timing of the 
election. 

. Use of funds to compensate teachers, IHE faculty, or community 
members. 

• • 

The frequency., and' intensity of these conflicts across the full 
population of projects are not easy to estimate, but ^ few generalizations 
can reas^n&bly be made. First, the four basic outcomes were exceedingly 
broad, so a wide range of local activities could*be define^ as legitimate 
fulfillment of federal funding purposes. This is what happened in most 
projects, though ih a few cases, even the four outcomes were felt: to be 
constraining: * 

> Presently, Teacher Corps regulations' prescribe terminal outcomes 

• for the* program. While this makes 'sense from a national 
* ' programmatic perspective, it does constrain the project's ability 
to meet inservice needs which are different from Teacher Corps 
goals. The result is frustration on the part of^ some teachers? 

^Second, federally prescribed orientations for training were more 
specific and were more frequently at odds with local purposes. Field visits 
during the first ^ear of operations (Program 78), however, suggest that at 
lgfcst half of all projects emphasized two or more of the federal training 
orientations (multicultural education, diagnostic/ prescriptive teaching, or 
training for variability) as key training objectives. A documenter 
observation in one project suggests something that was probably typical: 
project sites that had an interest in these training areas to begin with 
tended to join or be selected into the national program. 
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OuFthserv ice corses- and workshops 'for teachers have -*een -held an the 
♦district, and are in direct response to the needs .expressed by the - „ 
faculty *nd cotmnunity.* Th'e success of this tactic depends largely on 
how the participants. perceive their needs. If, they see little 
relationship between' teacher Corps goals and the classroom situations 
they are facing, the training program will have^ little chance of 
attracting 'students. Fortunately, due to the nature of this LEA, the 
faculty has a desire .for training 1 in multicultural approaches and 
diagnostic/ prescriptive techniques. * # 

Third, the requirement for heavy investment in preseryice intern * 
draining (widely described'as a holdover from earlier versions of the 
Teacher Corps .program) was questioned extensively. In many sites, projects 
indicated that they would h'ave preferred to mount more elaborate inservice 
or communi£y programs, while deemphasizing or dropping entirely the intern 
component. This was probably the most common area of conflict between local 
and federal purposes. The following quote was one ot many; 

The operation of the teacher-intern teams requires a great deal irom*a 
teacher Corps project.' Twenty-five to thirty percent of financial- 
resources are necessary to 'sustain the team. This does not include 
'extra time and energy expended in training, supervision, and 
maintenance.. Since the intern teachers themselves have little or.no 
practical teaching experience, there is- some concern regarding the 
"teacher entry crisis" and th£ support that is necessary at this time. 
"* This seems an unnecessary amount of t'ime*, money, and energy spent to 
•' ' train'^four teachers. It appears more logical to use these resources to 
provide training and development for experienced teachers. Teacher 
"Burnout" is an increasing problem, as evidenced by our Cycle Twelve 
experience, where we did much counseling' with teachers in the area of 
\ career development. A more detailed inservice program and diverse 
experience opportunities would certainly aid in preventing teacher 
"burnout" and enlighte'Vi and enrich the teaching of all involved. 

On the other hand, there was a minority of projects that proclaimed the 
preservice intern program to be the centerpiece of the local project's 
efforts, a view held by mcrst Native American projects for example. 

Fourth, complaints about the elected community council were common, but 
more because of the difficulties of carrying out a meaningful election in 
the early months of £he project than because of disagreement over the 
fundamental value of having a council. Where projects experienced 
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difficulties in.this^ar.ea, . they_w_ere_ likely __tp interpret: the problem as a 
nnatter of timing, as the^f ollowing essay excerpt suggests: 4* 
1 . . 

Several policy implications aris'e from this election process. _ 
First, this- process, in order to be effective, had to be carefully 
planned. This planning required a great deal- of time and energy oji 
the part of everyone involved. The^Teacher Corps Rules and 
Regulations in this case were a deterrent. In order to adhere to 
« • th£ timeline established by Teacher Corps, our planning and - * 

election hadto take place at a time most inconvenient to both 
«~ j> school and community. I ,^ \ * 

A number of other projects complained about tohe elected nature of the ^ 
council, as the following quote indicates: 

Elected community councils may cause more problems than all the 
energy— a$d time spent conducting them is worth-. If those who are 
rao^e influential become acti/ve and^upport a. different ethnic group 
' u other than that found in the school* population, a council may be 
made up of all Caucasians — those living close to schools — while 
children who are bused, or are in a minority, may actually populate 
the school itself. It is very difficult to get people to vote in a 
presidential election, let alone a community council election. The 
energy it takes saps T.C. personnel. This could be used elsewhere*^. 
Volunteer or appointed councils could function just. as well. ^ # 

t 

Finally, discussions of incentives were often raised by dop^nenters* 

Projects felt constrained by the Rules and Regulations trora using project 

funds to compensate teachers, IHE faculty, or community volunteers fot* 

participation in certain activities. * How were certain groups of* 

participants to be adequately motivated to assist with planning, attend 

training on top of demanding full-time jobs,, or perform various other 

services necessary to project success? The answer was often "cotfpensation, 11 

which the Rules and Regulations di$i not make easy to offer, except under 

certain circumstances (e.g., "where the LEA can demonstrate in its 

application that the project is [or will be] placed, in jeopardy by the lack 

« 

of released time [to participate in training]....". 172.92). Although neve* 
asked directly about this provision, docuraenters in many projects responding 
in Quarters 1 through 5 essays mentioned the problem, as did many persons 
interviewed in field visits. ^ The following observation by a docuraenter 
<typified many: ■ * 
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The need for release time at project schools to inform faculty of 
Teacher: Corps goals\ and to explain the focus of the .program is 
essential. Trying to generate interest and participation in a new 
program in a few miAutes at the end of the school Hay, or during a 
fapulty mee'ting, is hot an ide'al situation. Also, the ability to 
release key people ii an ongoing way and to replace them with % 
substitute teachers would greatly strengthen' the program. However-, 
this would mean more money and a change in the regulations. 

Overall,^it appeare^ihat no one provision conflicted w^th local 



intentions in a majority^ projects jOblTt, at least for certainlciads of 
visions (such as thofce|j|st described), a sizable minority were affected.- 

■ ..' • • -: 

/ 



Sources of Conflict] 

• " \ ^ 

As one cjm see in tihe^rfteding quotes, there were several factors 

which made the conf lie^jbe'tween local and federal intentions salient: 

f * 

I 

• Conditions income local settings made certain provisions irrelevant' 

counterproductive. Beginning Teacher Corps projects, for 
\ Sample, had considerable difficulty conducting an adequate 
*>'• ~* community counpil election within 90 days after receiving fundsV as 
they were required to do; and *LEAs 'wi£h rapidly declining 
enrollments and corresponding teacher layoffs tended to place 'little 
value on intern training. Collaborative arrangements involving 
large institutions (e.g.., big-city LEAs) sometimes rendered a policy 
board with top management representatives ineffectual because of 
excessive demands on the time of deans or superintendents. 

• Certain groups of participants had no great interest in the program 
emphases specified by the federal guidelines. Teachers in^ftany 
project schools, for example, saw little reason to learn about , . 
diagnostic/ prescriptive approaches, but instead had other 
priorities, such as coping with burnout or managing classroom 
discipline. Community people in some all-white communities 
interpreted requirements for "training in multicultural education" 

as "preparation in handling black-wh,ite relations," which they 
perceived to be largely irrelevant to their needs. 

. Certain projects (especially those less experienced with Teacher 
4 Corps or other federal programs) were less free with^the language of 
the Rules and Regulations than others; by attempting to meet the 
letter of the law, they were more likely to experience conflicts 
between project objectives and federal requirements. For example, a 
too literal interpretation of the ".planning year" requirement found 
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some projects frustrated late in the spring of the first year, after 
their continuation proposals had been submitted, because they were^ 
still "supposed £o be planning. 11 Or, because community councils had 
to be "elected, 11 resigned members were often replaced through a 
cumbersome secondary election rather than by appointment, which 
might have been easier. , ^ 

* 

In some instances, federal agency representatives who monitored 
project progress through site visits and/or review of project 
requests were reported by projects to take a 'literal interpretation 
of the Rules and Regulations, raising a red flag whenever local 
interpretations deviated from the letter of the law. (Whatj-seemed 
to happen in such cases, in fact, was that the monitor insisted on 
his/her interpretation of ambiguous guideline provisions rather than 
the project's.) For example, in one extreme case, a monitor's visit 
resulted in a mass? resignation of project staff, leaving much 
confusion around the issue of which provisions in the Rules and 
Regulations had been properly implemented and which had not. More 
often, projects were told that their requests for specific 
exceptions were not valid, which simply, fueled resentment and often 
resulted in a less effectively organized project. In one case, a 
request that/*the intern team be allowed to be split between two 
geographically distant LEAs was refused, with the consequence that 
one LEA had no interns for a year and lost interest in the project, 
while the other had the full set of interns. 



Resolving Conflict 

Resolution of conflicts required flexibility on one or both sides. The 
problem was most successfully dealt with where both sides treated' the Rules 
and Regulations as "guidelines," even though, in technical terras, they have 
the force of law. To do so, both sides had to recognize the fact that many 
of the contested provisions had unclear or many meanings. Because of that 
fact, granting wide latitude in their interpretation was probably healthy-. 
A case in point was the requirement for "preservice and inservice training 
as an integral process" (§172.63). Many projects struggled over the meaning 
of this provision, and its interpretation eventually took a wide variety of 
forms. In some projects it was argued that the integration happened within 
the classroom experiences of 0\e intern component itself; others said it 
happened within*th£ I HE curriculum asjnfewly sensitized faculty revised their 
courses to make them more "f ield-ia^ed." Under a literal (and narrow) 
interpretation (e.g., that preservice antf inservice trainees must/ somehow 
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share experiences within project activities), both cases would be considered 
out of compliance. Fortunately, this kind of literal interpretation was not 
often forced on projects. However, other provisions were more clear-cut, 
like the requirement for an intern team, and projects that sought to avoid 
meeting them were typically called to account* 

The Process of Local Objectives Development : \ Building Commitment 

So far, the discussion has focused on the content of project 
objectives — their fit with local needs and conditions on the one hand and 
their conflicts with federal provisions on the other. We now examine more 
closely the process of developing objectives. As we will shortly show, the 
process by itself made important contributions to effective local action, 
chiefly by building strong local commitment to the project (and to each 
other) among participants. ' 

The -process of defining a project at the local level proceeded through 
a series of stages. Although in practice the stages overlapped 
considerably, they can be analytically separated into a rough sequence. 



Our data suggest six stages: 

. Assembling stakeholders 

• Brainstorming ideas , problems , and possible solutions 
. Assessing needs 

• Stating objectives 

• Negotiating priorities 

. Adjusting objectives and priorities to accommodate: 

- Unanticipated events 

- Operational activities. 



The process was not neatly chronological or particularly well ordered, 
in the sense that the participants tackled each task in a straightforward or 
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self-conscious way. On'the contrary, participants typically struggled 
through the process, as different parts of the collaborating whole gradually 
coalesced. The struggle over collaboration described in the preceding 
chapter documents the difficulties in the interaction and the frequent 
imbalances that resulted. Participants learned, as they went along, about 
the process itself. - ; 

The process generally took place throughout the planning year, spilling 
over into subsequent operational years as circumstances required (they often 
did). Objectives were rarely fixed at one point in time, though a stated 
form of project objectives typically went to Teacher Corps Washington in 
March- or April of the planning year. Pro jects* moved through the stages at 
different speeds, depending on a host of variables, among them prior 
experience with Teacher Corps, geographic distance between 'institutions , 
project school morale, and LEA retrenchment conditions (see Chapter V for 
more detail on chronology). 

Effects of the Local Specification Psocess 

The activity of defining the project locally had three important 
effects. First, project participants from various groups became familiar * 
with each other. This may sound like an automatic outcome of any project, 
but it cannot be taken for granted, especially in a program like Teacher 
Corps that involves so many different groups. Familiarity could usually be 
assumed among members of the core project staff, but not among the many 
other participants who had full-time jobs apart from Teachet Corps. The 
project, had to attract such people "and provide tangible incentive for their 
participation. 

The problem with getting people's attention and interest is familiar 
enough to those who have tried to run a project ^n schools. ^Initially, the 
"local project 11 was not a reality. A ".local setting" comprised separate 
institutions, a relatively undefined community, and a geographic area 
ranging up to hundreds of square miles. By calling for local definition of 
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the program, government regulations called, in effect, for a structure to be 
created. Consider, for example, the problem encountered in one community, 
where the T^actrer" Corps project was confused with a federally sponsored 
magnet school progfcanufeeing , developed at the same time: 

During the first months of the academic year, 1979-80, plans for 
establishing magnet schools in the city were running parallel to the 
initial organizational procesaes of the Teacher Corps project in the 
three feeder schools. Local education authorities moved in the 
direction of establishing close ties between the magnet and Teacher 
Corps projects, to the extent that* the Teacher Qorps project director 
was, for a short period, appointed to direct both projects. 

/"* We were aware of 'confujsion, not only among the Teacher Corps staff 

members but also among, teachers and parents, about the precise aims of 
the magnet project and whether or not it duplicated those of Teacher 
Corps. Indeed, a multiplicity of meetings, particularly those designed 
• to outline planning processes, elicited from a few teachers and 

administrators such comments as, n There is so much talk-talk-talk— is 
anything ever going to happen?" Gradually this desire for accelerated 
activity was channeled into an appreciation for. the need of planning 
techniques. However, if the same persons (either teachers, 
administrators, or parents) had been involved simultaneously in the 
magnet planning processes , • it is not difficult to 'imagine that y 
confusion, duplication, and eventual lack of involvement might have 
1 Resulted. 

A 

Ip this case, project staff successfully established in people f s minds what 
Teacher Corps was and what their role in it might be only by repeated 
explanation. - • 

A second effect qf the local definition process was that it 
simultaneously built local "ownership 11 of the project and defused the image 
of government intrusion so prevalent in the communities served by Teacher 
Corps. Negative perceptions" of government "lay-ons" among community members 
and project school staffs were frequently reported by documenters. In a few 
projects, local suspicions of government intrusion were a strong element 
that consumed much energy^during the planning year. However, most projects 
handled this problem relatively smoothly, while recognizing its importance, 
as noted in the following ^excerpt from an essay,r 

The biggest obstacle to implementation in this project is the attitudes 
of the LEA and ^ommunity council members to whart they see as outside 
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intervention and forced change* Most members of groups are accustomed 
to "being told what to do, with little stress or value given to their 
ideas, and' they see the larger organization as something they belong 
to, but they are not (in their estimation) really a part of 'the process 
of change* 

Since, most organizations are managed in the classical style, especially' 
large government bureaucracies, the socially managed style of Teacher 
Corps is foreign to most people. The elimination of people's erroneous 
impression of Teacher Corps was the first and foremost obstacle that, 
had to be overcome in carrying out the implementation of our" project* 

The opening up of avenues for discussion at all levels and the request 
f9r input and ideas from all people in the project created a more 
favorable attit&de towards the project and demonstrated , that they were, 
in fact, in the project . 

In such cases, it was necessary for what initially appeared to be a. 
"government 11 program to be seen as a "local" program and, ultimately, "our" 
program. This development of "ownership" did appear to happen in most 
projects, particularly among those most intimately involved with the 
collaboration process. But it did not happen overnight and generally 
required repeated efforts by project staff and many meetings with 
participant groups before the image of a government outsider intervening in 
local affairs faded. 

As the image of government intervention faded, participants' commitment 
to the project increased. This commitment did not necessarily mean that 
everyone agreed on the value of each objective. Participants became 
committed to at least tl^gee ideas: that the problems addressed by the 
project were important, that joint efforts to solve these problems were 
valuable, and that some decisions had to be made on which problems (and 
solutions) to pursue. As we have seen in the preceding section, this could 
mean that local directions ran counter to those intended b.y the federal 
government, but this tension was for the most part successfully resolved. 

V * 

The following^excerpts from one project's essay documentation tell an 
often-repeated story: ' 

At the project staff's firs"t meeting with^one' project principal and 
his faculty, several questions were consistently repeated: 
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1. Is this going to bS^jlist another federal project? 

2. What's in it for me? 

3. Are we going to have* some feds coming here and trying to tell 
us what to do? ^ 

4'. Are we going to have more things laid on ^s when we're already 
overburdened? H 

But following an extensive ana patient needs assessment and planning ^ 
process, the documenter observed that: f 

All participants developed some sense of ownership in,* 1 * project 
activities. Now, instead of saying your project, participants are 
using the phrase, "our Teacher Corps project," in both the I HE and 
LEA, Also, with needs carefully identified, IKE faculty members 
were able to meet project needs with greater success. This success 
has built a certain momentum within the project and some close 
working relationships between IHE and, .LEA corpsmembers. Successful 
participation by LEA educational personnel has increased their 
willingness to participate in project activities. Likewise, after 
. ItfE faculty witnessed the enthusiasm and interest of the LEA 
personnel, they responded with equal enthusiasm and vigor. Success 
by one group has equated to success by all groups. In the project 
staff's view, all of these successes and the resultant momentum can 
be linked to successful needs assessment and collaborative planning 
models. 

A third effect of the local definition process was that it provided * 
direction to local effort*. Having reached a ppint where objectives were 
established, participants had built a tentative framework around their "own 
subsequent actions- This framework could, and did, change. But at leas? < 
' there w*fs an expressed pdfnt of view on what needed changing and how to go 
about it. In many cases, objectives acted as a benchmark against which 
future activities could be measured, as indicated by the following example, 
in which a documenter describes the specifying of school climate objectives 
as one of the most important features of the program. 

Shortly after our project began working with the county public schools, 
it became apparent that this particular school 'system faced serious < 
problems. Some problems affected 'every school in the system; other 
problems were found jti&'t ..within one .particular schbol. And it soon # 
became clear that a challenge for everyone in our project was to decide 
which problems were the most critical and, from th'ere, to formulate a 
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list of objectives that would act as the backbone or blueprint of the 
project* % 

/ • ' . 

The experience of our project jias shown that the formulation of such a 
blueprint was bpth diffigfalt and eej|ential. It was* difficult because 
it is not easy .to get people to agree on common set of goals, 
especially when those people (the IHE, the LEA, and the community 
council) represent so many different viewpoints. But the formulation 
of such a blueprint was also essential, because these objectives ^ave 
given direction an^ guidance to everyone in* the project. For the past 
year and a half, whenever a suggestion ^a^ made or an established 
policy reexamined, it was always measured against one the stated* 
objectives. And- the question was asked, "Will this or does this^Relp 
us accomplish our goals?" \^ 

In addition, other worthwhile benefits were gained by involving key 
Teacher Corps participants in the formulation of school climate 
objectives. 'Anxieties and expectations that arise from any new project 
were verbalized^ the role 6f each participant was clarified, and a bond 
of .understanding and trust established between the various 
participants. In addition, these objectives also act as "brakes, 
'-providing the LEA and' the IHE with a basis for saying no when no is the 
appropriate answer. ^Particularly when money is involved, the natural 
1 tendency is ta ask for/»something, and then feel hurt J.£ your request is* 
denied. Fortunately thes^ objectives provide IHE and LEA 
administrators with a soqnd excuse for saying no and thereby help to 
ensure that funds are givdn to only the most wortnwhile projects; 

- These three effects of thie local definition process — increasing 
familiarity among participants, defusing the image of government intrusion 
while building" participant ownership of project activity, and providing 
direction for activities — resulted in more vigorous collective efforts to 
make &e project happen and* in more resilience to overcome the numerous 4 
obstacles and 'roadblocks along the way. The process was a powerful learning 
experience for those who took an active part in it. They learned about each 
other's strengths, weaknesses, and priorities. They learned about particular 
local problems and they learned about ways to tackle these problems. 



Flexibility and Direction 

The "blueprint" for action referred to in the preceding quote was often 
a more flexible concept than the term implies. In a large number of cases, 
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major external events disrupted the carefully laid plans of the planning 
year. In other cases, the- initial activities in the first operational year 
did not work, once again with tthe result 'that projects returned to the 
drawing board* 

The net effect was that plans often had *b be chang^, and ^n 
fundamental ways. As a result, participants took part in further planning. 
The process endured while the content of the program changed. 

Across projects, evidence of the importance of thW process relative to. 
the content can be found in Table VIII-1. Documenters^ were- asked to rate 
the VeLative importance of selected provisions in the kules and 
Regulations. Those provisions relevant to^ the process of developing 
specific objectives and those relevant to the content of the prdg'ram are 
displayed in the table. 

The pattern in the table is" not surprising. The process of developing 
Objectives was as highly valued as any particular set of objectives emerging 
from the process. After all, if one disagreed with the results of the 
process, there was always 'a possibility, of amending decisions late^ju^s the 
process continued. > i 

External unanticipated events n^ade flexible planning necessary in a 
large proportion of the projects. An example of the pQsitive opportunities 
created by unanticipated events has already been given. 




Table VIII-1 



RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER CORPS REQUIREMENTS 
RELATED TO THE PROCESS^OF DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES VS. 
THE CONTENT OF THE OBJECTIVES 



\ . 

% 

Provisions related to process 
) of developing objectives 

Planning year 

Collaborative mode of operation 



Most 
Important 



Number Percent 



31 
33 



58 
66 



: < 



Provisions related to 
content of^ob jectives ) 

School climate obje&fc j **^ 27 

§fcaff development objectives 33 

- Institutionalization objectives 27 

Dissemination objectives 20 



54 
66 
54 
40 



Note: Fiffcy of the 79 Program 78 projects submitted ratings, 

except for the "planning year" feature, where 53 projects- 
submitted ratings. 




Consider the following excerpt frop an essay describing the unexpected 
closing of a key project school* Y 

Much, to everyone's surprise, summer activities hajte beqp necessarily 
adjusted in response to a major unanticipated event. Our project 
junior high was closed in Ma^, after the fire 1 marshal 1 declared it to 
be a firetrap. Following a school board dec&slon not to renovate the 
school, organized resistance Emerged in the ^c&^unity , charging that 
the decision was a political move to prevent/ the locating of a magnet 
program at this 'junior high. The community w^s organized to stop the 
school closing, an effort actively supported by students at the junior 
high. As a result of 2 months of controversy ^nd? anxiety, hostility 
and distrust? characterized the relationship ^bety^n the community and 
the schpol district. In the*wake <jf the dif tictO^BS we have 
maintained a low level of visibility in the corai^uitl : ty . It has became 
our policy not to take sides 'on the issue publicly. In an^effort to 
remain supportive of the junior high teachers and the innovations being 
implemented in .the classroom, we are continuing to offer some 
professional development options, although the teachers are scattered 
among eight schools. 

The closing of the junior high has been a disappointment to thfe project 
staff and was^jjossibly a hindrance to "achieving overall project goals, 
although it is much 'too early to know. As the impact of the closing 
began to "sink in," staff collaboration began with a renewed vigor. 
The contrast between the amount of collaboration before and after the 
school closing was, striking to me. The staff was very busy this 
spring— binding it difficult, to maintain contact and adequate levels ofc 
information exchange. The various programs, though characterized by 
collaboration between university, community, and school district,; were 
operating fairly independently by this time. The'event forced staf£ to 
regroup, reclarify goals, shift emphases, and design and expand ^ 
programs, wit^b an. emphasis on the two remaining project schools. Of 
the two remaining schools, the high school had been particularly 
\4ifficult to,, impact. Now project focus has been shifted to t;he high^ 
school with renewed determination* 

This was but one* of many kinds of conditions in the LEA that could 
alter the direction of ' project activity drastically, ^as noted in the 
Chapter VI discussipn of commonly, reported kinds of unanticipated events. ^ 
Besides school closings, other events like teacher strikes, local budget ^ 
cutbacks, LEA reorganizations and leadership turnover, or project school 
administrative turnover occurred ^/ith surprising frequency among the , 
population of LEAs as a whole. All of thfese factors had the potential for 
altering project directions considerably. Only through a replanning process 
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did projects adequately accommodate these events and reoriertt activities in 
a productive direction* 

Factors pertaining to the project itself—especially feedback from* 
early activities that things were not going well — could also contribute to a 
shift in direction. In one case already mentioned, the failure of 
first-ydfcr training activities to arouse interest among teachers caused the 
planning process itself to be revamped, by shifting from a district-based 
needs assessment and planning approach to one based on individual schools 
and more directly responsive to these schools 1 needs. In other cases, 
individual courses or Workshops, for example, were dropped, wifch a 
corresponding shift in project objectives. 

What is signif icant^jpout these .patterns is that projects were able^ in 
most cases, to adjust to changed conditions and participant respon^ as 
smoothly as they did. The key to doing so, in our judgment, was the process 
• some projects used to build this responsive capability into the LEA*s staff 
development system. A documenter from a project in a medium-sized city 
pointed to the collaborative planning -process as one of the major 
contributions to staff development improvement: 

The Teacher Corps project has provided the district with — as opposed to 
altering or expanding — a personnel development system. The components 
of that system are; 

1. The Inservice Council, a group that represents district teachers 
and administrators, university persons, and community people, and 
oversees staff development. 

* — - i 

2. Ongoing identification of needs through written needs assessment 
surveys, oral communication 'with 'all the populations in the 
district, PAP observations, written and oral evaluations of all 
staff development offerings. 

/ \ , 

3. Planning how to meet needs. 

4. Delivering inservice education. 

5. Monitoring application of the inservice education in the classroom 

> 

6. Recycle items 2-5 (above) with* the Inservice Council overseeing 
the process. 
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Previous to Teacher t Corps, the district had no system of organized 
inservjbce; inservice training consisted basically of individual 
* teachers taking coursework, attending some conferences, and 

participatirfg in workshops* Now -teachers and administrators are going 
through programs, involving themselves voluntarily over periods of time 
(as opposed to one-time offerings)*, and concentrating on areas which 
they have indicated as needs/ interests* 

Moreover, teachers , administrators , and parents are all participating 
in various aspects of the planning, delivering, and evaluating of staff 
development activities* 

i 

t 

Across the full^set of projects responding to an essay on contributions to 
improved staff development, many mentioned the collaborative planning 
process as one of the project's major achievements* 



Planning as Action 

- — Some-projects—recognized that^th^ process of developing a staff 
development program was itself "staff development" of a powerful kind for 
those who participated in it. From this perspective, projects fulfilled 
their overall objective (of staff development improvement;), whether or not 
they achieyed any ot" the specific subobjectives (e*g., training for' 
increased competency in diagnostic/ prescriptive approaches). Not all 
projects took this view of the*' planning process, and there is no real way 
that such a view can be legislated by the federal government.^ But the 
provision for local project development provided an opportunity for people 
at the local level to make that discovery. 



Summary 

The federal provision for local development of project objectives and . 
strategies appeared to influence local-level action in the following ways: * 
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(1) It helped orient local project efforts toward salient local needs 
while taking account of the differing characteristics of 
localities. 



• Locally developed objectives* v^ere closely 
local needs. 



matched 



to select|^f 



• The federal requirement acted more as an "enabling condition" 
than a "cause 11 of /this close matching. 



4 



• The federal requirement permitted considerable Jii^j pamong 
projects. 




(2) By emphasizing locally developed objectives and programs, federal 
requirements risked conflict where project goals ran counter to 
other provisions of jthe Rules and Regulations. The conflict was 
most pronounced wh$re: 

4 

. Conditions, in the local setting made certain provisions 
irrelevant or counterproductive. 

• Local participants had no interest in the goals or objectives 
specified by federal funding. 

♦» 

. Projects attempted to meet the "letter of the law" in the Rules 
and Regulations. 

• Federal monitors insisted on strict conformity to the Rules &nd 
Regulations. 

'The conflict was successfully resolved where projects or monitors 
(or both) flexibly interpreted the language of the Hules and 
Regulations. 

(3) Th£ process of developing objectives locally (brought about 
through the provision for a planning year) had important effects 
on local action: project members became familiar vith each other, 
the image of government intrusion was diffused, local program 
"owndtship" was built, and local efforts became focused on a few 
targets. Projects, on the whole, appeared to attach as much 
importance to this process as to the specific objectives produced 
by it (which often changed in response to unanticipated events or 
feedback from program activities). fc 
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IX METHODOLOGICAL NOTES^ 



Overview of th6 Research Methods 



These notes provide a description of how this study of the 

implementation of the Teacher Corps guidelines was conducted. Our research 
* * 

methods, like those of most implementation studies,^ draw on qualitative 
research traditions. In particular, we adapted methods and perspectives 
from anthropology and oral history to the. special conditrorts of large-scale 
contract research. In our analysis, we combined data from three primary 
sources: 

o 

(1) Site visits made by SRI staff to a specially drawn sample of 

M Teacher Corps projects representati\$g^^ £he total pool of 



\2 projects along such dimensions as, pj^^kgxperience in Teacher 
Corps, community size from urban to rura^Kthnicity of the * 
student population, and geographic location. ; 

(2) % Site visits made by SRI staff who are, primary authors of the 
^ implementation ^udy report. The 10 sites in this group are not 

representative &r the total pooj. but ^re widely divergent on , the 
same kinds of dimensions as the 30-project sample. 

(3) Narrative essays from all 132 projects across the nation. Local 
documenters, in-house research specialists employed by each 
Teacher Corp? project, wrote quarterly essay reports following SRI 
instruction^. Documenters were invited to report in an 

- " open-ended way on how key features of the Rules arid Regulations 

and unanticipated events influenced the implementation process in 
each pr6-j£ct* ^ 

V 

Data were'collected concurrently with project envelopment, starting in 
the 1978-79 school year, when the first projects operating .under the 1978, 
Rules apd Regulations received funding, until the 1980-81 school year. From 
these three d<ata sources, an extensive data file has been developed, 
combining local perceptions of project development- over time with 
observations by SRI researchers in thersite visits* We were, thus % able to 
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compare findings from a small number of sites we had personally visited with 
findings from documenters across the whole national program. 

\ • .. 

In our research, we felt it important to N recognize that human qualities 
like trust, cooperation, ambition, enthusiasm, and commitment underlie the 
formal organizational structure of any educational enterprise* In, short, 
people make programs work. This is a perspective that is 'impossible tq^ — / 
ignore when one is actually in the field doing site visits as a researcher; 



but, since it is difficult to write about in the language of social science, 
this human perspective often becomes submerged in the analysis and write-up 
of the data. In our reports, we have tried to tell the story of how such 
human qualities act to influence the implementation process and how, in 
turn, they interact with, the frameworks provided by agency guidelines. 

In the following section of these methodological notes, we describe the. 
process we developed for incorporating local documentation data into the 
national evaluation of Teacher Corps. We begin by setting the context of 
implementation research and qualitative case study research and some of the 
problems that have been confronted in adapting these to large-scale contract 
research settings. We then discuss the use of local project documentation 
essays as a response to these problems. 

This chapter is not intended to be a technical discussion that 
describes in detail what we did, but rather is intendjd ^uite literally to 
serve as a series of method notes that should' help other researchers think 
about the data v*e have presented in this report and help policy-oriented 
readers iudge for themselves how the findings were built-out of our research 
approach. We think it is important to say more about the rationale and 
method of our approach to using locajl documentation because it is an " 
unconventional (but we believe promising) tool for policy research. (More 
information about our research methods may be found in various papers we 
^prepared for annual meetings of professional organizations: Beers and 
Finnan, 1979; Beers, 1980; Beers >and Knapp, 1980; Beers and Knapp^ 1981; 
,Finnan, 1981.) • ' 
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Studying Implementation: The Research Problem Addressed 
by Local Documentation Essays 

The federal policy community has learned that a complicated story of 
implementation comes between a government mandate and program outcomes. It 
has learned this lesson partly through in-depth case studies, which have 
shown how federal directives and resources filter through layers of 
authority, interact with local conditions and unanticipated events, and are 
transformed into diverse' variations on the original policy theme (summarized 
in Williams, 1980). The qualities of case-study approaches, exemplified by 
ethnographic case studies, m^ke them well suiteiKta^the. task: focus on a 
single site, sensitivity to local events and nuances oflmeahing, and a 
holistic interpretive perspective. Despite difficulties much discussdfa^^n 
the literature, qualitative case studies are rightfully advocated as part of 
* the methodological tool kit for federal policy research Xe.g>* Patton, 1980; 
Cronbach, et al., 1980). 

^\ Two substantial issues complicate the contribution of ethnographic case 

^studies to large-scale federal policy research. One problem with case-study 
accounts of program implementation is that of extracting policy^statements 
from their mass of detail. Describing a series of interrelated events may 
w satisfy the need to know whether the' program actually took place, in what 
form, with what ramifications, arid so on, but this descriptive and 
v interpretive richness tends to obscure the relevance of this' information for 
* ^ , the formulation of government policy. 

* In reviewing what policy makers say they need from the world of 
research and what it is ethnography provides, there is an obvious 
disparity or "mismatch 11 (Mulhauser, 1975). Policy majcers want 
quick and simple information on variables th^t can survive the 
administrative-legislative process. Ethnographers provide broad 
and dense studies on areas which may or may not be considered to 
be policy issues. In looking' at criticisms of ethnography and, its 
effect on the making of public policy, I am struck by the emphasis 
, on expedience and pragmatics adopted )m those* in policy circles. 

This is certainly understandable, for,*n the world of action and 
getting things done, long-term* gains are usually surrendered and 
compromised for short-term effects. (Everhart, 1976, p. 20) 
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Only some aspects of ajiy implementation story are potentially 
susceptible to the influence of government resources and requirements. 
Similarly^ only a subset of- the- story's events fall legitimately within the 
scope q£ governmental action — a scope that changes wi£h the political 
climate but-will always remain circumscribed.- The analyst faces a challenge 
of telling a story that captures the nuances of program implementation in 
the site, while still gi\drfg the policy community timely information it can 
act on. 



In a iaxge and diver&e program that operates simultaneously in many 
sites, a 'second and more ^fc-ious' problem arises: a limited numBer of case 
studies can be done with any degree of detail because of the high costs of 

intensive field research. Multiple-case-study designs can and are done in 

* * * 

large studies of complex programs. But even if cost were not an issue, the 

task o^distilling the' ma*ss of case details into a useful aggregated form 

poses a formidable challenge: This is clearly a situation where more \l 

information is not necessarily the answer, at least tie*/ for the policy 

community* In a fundamental way, the details of program operations in any 

given site are not,, and should not be, the policy formulator's primary 

concern. The policy problem is to grasp the range of interpretations given 

to a policy by practitioners in the field and to judge the social worth of 

these interpretations in light of other imaginable alternatives. One could 

put the matter this way: the policy's operation is more than the sum of its 

translations in- all sites to which- the. policy applies^ The contribution of 

a limited number of case studies to this task is unlikely to capture the 

whole picture, unless the range of important variation in local conditions, ' 

program design, ftc, is represented in those cases studied. Our use of 

local project documentation essays is a response to these^coasiderations. 



In the national stucjy of the Teacher Corps program, the challenges just 
discussed are manifested in a particularly complex way. The Teacher Corps 
program itself is exceptionally diverse. Its Rules and Regulations were m 
intentionally written so that responsibility for developing innovative 
teacher education programs rests with each local project. Each teacher 
training program is designed to (address the needs of schools serving 

* *• 
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low-income families by involving an institute of higher education XIHE), a 
local education agency (LEA), and the local community in a collaborative 
venture to accomplish four major outcomes: (1) an improved school climate, 
(2) an* improved staff development system, and (3) institutionalization and 
(4) dissemination of successful practices. Add to that ambitious charge the 
large number of project sites (132 funded across the country), including 
urban and rural school districts, ethnically diverse and ethnically 

* homogeneous communities, major universities and small teaching colleges, 
etc. The result is an incredibly broad array of projects differing from one 
another in many ways. 

4 

The freedom of local projects to develop their own objectives and 

* implementation processes presents the evaluator with a challenging design 
problem: ^ to conduct an evaluation of a program comprising many projects, 
where no two may be alike and differences among projects are not known in 
advance** To compound the problem, the evaluation, to be useful/" must cover 
conditions that do not exist at the time the evaluation is designed and 
planned and must also take into account events arid happenings that cannot be 
anticipated. Our research design for the Teacher Corps implementation study 
attempts to address this problem throi^gh an innovative approach: the use of 
qualitative essay data generated by local documenters (in-house specialists 
hired by local projects). 



Development of SRl's Essay Approach^ to^Local Documentation 

The essay approach to securing useful local documentation grew out of 
our experiences with an even more open-ended approach used in the first year 
of our contract (1978-79) with documenters from Program 78 projects. This 
first year was designated as a planning and development year .for the local 
projects and, in parallel fashiQn, for th^ national evaluation contractor* 
We at SRI started from the position that local documentation that would 
prove useful in projects would also prove useful to the national evaluation, 
so we provided very flexible guidelines for 1978-79 that essentially 
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encouraged local documenters t to submit to the national evaluation copies <Jf 
what they produced locally. 

We learned in the course of the firsryear that there is, in fact, an 
enormous diversity among Teacher Corps projects, and this diversity was 
richly expressed through the incredible array of documentation submissions 
our open-ended approach invited. This diversity is something the Teacher 
Corps Rules and Regulations encourage, but *it underlined the classic 
research problem that systematic analysis requires spme kind of structure to 
data collection. Our challenge thus became: how do we respect the 
diversity and yet shape some coherent form out?of it? One of the important 
questions a researcher asks in planning a ^ludy is: out of that whole 
"buzzing universe," to what does one pay attention?* The. guidelines SRI 
prepared for local documenters for the second and third years of our 
contract (1979-81) are one kind of answer to tljyat questicm (see Appendixes b 
through E for excerpts). 

i9 

The planning year proved invaluable for the national evaluation in that 
major changes were made in our thinking about the roL| of local/ 
documentation, and much credit for whatever virtues the present system has 
should be given to Iffte^pportunities provided by that year for interaction' 
with lpcal documenters/ in person and through^their documentation. 

The national evaluation staff persons responsible for* reading and 
analyzing the data from local prxJject^documentation^ were those who also 
conducted field visits in the 30-project sampjte. This way of organizing the 
task meant that people with hands-on experience with case-study methodology 
and direct on-site* contact with Teacher €orp$ projects were 'responsible for 
handling local documentation essays. The findings from the projects visited 
by SRI staff thus could be compared directly wfEft Xjie findings from the 
local documentation from. all 132 projects. Both the fieldwork and the 
analysis of documentation benef it^fc^rom this arrangement, for the local 
project documenter could be viewed as a kind of "case-study worker 1 ' based in 

r n 
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each local project, ' and the essays each submitted to the national evaluation, 
couldbe treated* analytically as a form of relatively open-ended case-study 
data* 

The analysis of local documentation essays received each quarter 
* occurred .in several stages* In the initial data processing, records were 
made^of essays received and projects that needed follow-up for late 
submissions* Working copies of original essays we're distributed, and the 
master files for the documentation task were set up and maintained. In the 
next stag'e, each of the six to eight case-study team members did a primary 
reading and content analysis of a specified set of 15 to 20 project 
submissions* (The numbers, varied over the 3 years o^f the^ study*) The 
purposes of this primary reading were: (1) to determine what, if any, 
additional information would be useful from the project (occasionally, phone 
contacts were made with the project documenters to clarify or amplify issues 
addressed in the essays); {2) to highlight important issues with notes in 
the margin and on a summary worksheet for each project ; and (3) to ^jjentify 
and make" separate copies of especially significant passages that could be 
edited to protect confidentiality and used in national evaluation reports as 
quotes from local project documentation sources* 

After all the projects in an SRI reader's set of essays had be^n 
summarized, the reader created an internal memo that synthesized the 
findings from the set by pointing out such things as tnajor patterns of 
comparison and contrast and preliminary -yeac'tions to guide further 
thinking. The individual readers 1 memos were in turn integrated into a 
single memo that yprovided an analytic overview of each quarter's findings . 
from local documentation. — * 



Fine-Tuning the Essay Documentation Approach 

During the 3 years of the Teacher Corps national study, the essay 
documentation approach evolved an increasing focus on specific matters of 
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.« national policy. The cumulative periodic nature of the tachnique gave it an 
important flexibility for addressing particular issues asVhese became more 
salient for the program as a whole and as the backlog "of experience in <^ch 
project grew. . \ 

Several refinements to the technique have occurred during the most 
recent year (1980-81 school year). First, ess'^y assignments were directed 
towarcf morg specific issues. Where earlier assignments had invited comment 
on the full set of^T^cher Corps Rules and Regulations (e.g., "Relative 
Importance of Implementation Tactics" — see Appendix B>, topics in the third 
year were targeted on specific provisions in the Rules and Regulations 
(e.g., "Teacher Corps Contributions to Improved School Climates" — see 
Appendix C) or on specific factors in the implementation process (e.g., 
"Developing Support Systems for Project Planning and Implementation" — see 
Appendix D). ; 

r 

Second, the overall population was divided into a larger number of 
subgroups, with different topics assigned to each group. This regrouping 
was justified by the specialized nature of certain projects, such as youth 
advocacy projects, and by data indicating that not all projects needed to 
respond to a particular assignment to capture the range of local conditions 
and responses. The essay topic grid for Quarters 5 and 6 (the first two 
""Quarters in Year 3), are shown in Table IX- 1, which illustrates the more 
focused array of groups and topics yi the third year. * 

4 ' 

Third, the analysis of essays was amended^to streamline the reading and 
summarizing process while guarding against possible distortions created by . 
analysts.. In essence, the analytic task was seen as one of extracting 
valuable minerals from ore. Initial reading of the essays produced an 
outline of topic sentences (written by the analyst) that reflected the main 
points of the etfsay, selected passages that were, in the judgment of „the 
reader, particularly insightful or vivid descriptions, and perceptive 
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* Tabl^IX-1 



ESSAY TOPICS FOR QUARTERS 5 AND 6 



Group 



1.* A -sample of projects that 
represents the national 
program on selected demo- 
graphic characteristics 
(including the M 30-project 
sample") 



Number 
of 

Projects 
49 



Quarter 5 Topic* 



Inservice Training for Local 
School Teachers mm 



Quarter* 6 Topic* 



Project Contributions to 
Improved School Climates 



2., A second representative 
sample of projects 



3 V Native American projects 



4. Youth advocacy projects 



5» Projects for intensive 
study of dissemination 



50 Dave loping Support Systems 

for Project Planning and 
S Imp lemen t a t ion 

8 Impacts of Teacher Corps in 

Nativenfcraerican Communities 



10 Inservice Training in Youth. 

Advocacy Project^/ 

15 Examples of Successful 

Dissemination 



The Role of the Community 
in a Teacher Corps Project 



Lessons Learned About Native 
American Leadership in 
Teacher C^rps Projects ^ 

Four Components' of Youth 
Advocacy Projects 

Factors Contributing to 
Successful Dissemination 



i 



In addition to the designated topic essay, each project submitted each quarter an essay on "Unanticipated 
Events, Localf Problems, Solutions, and Insights/ 1 - * 
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comments relating to policy issues. Clearly, the process involved 
considerable judgment on the part of the reader, especially in the choice of 
quotec^passages, but broad criteria for making such judgments k had been 
developed (see Appendix E — "Characteristics of Useful Essays"). The topic 
sentence outline also provided a more systematic review of points made by 
all documenters, against which the broader applicability of quotes could be 
judged. ' 

Essays were read and summarized with key provisions of the Teacher 
Corps Rules and Regulations in mind. These provisions are the basis ofr the 
analytic category system that has guided analysis from the beginning. This 
category scheme was refined during the past year, paralleling the increasing 
focus of essay assignments and a growing sense of what' irTf o rma t i on was and 
was not important. < 

Initially, essays were read with reference to the category scheme shown 
in Table IX-2, consisting of 19 key provisions from Teacher Corps 
legislation plus a dozen broad categories of implementation activity. On 
the basis of the first three quarters 1 essay submissions, a few of these 
categories were dropped. For the remaining ones, subcategories were 
suggested, each connected with emerging policy themes. The code categories 
made it possible to link quotes with all pertiqent topic sentences. For 
example, Table IX-3*presents the subdivisions of one category. These 
categories areain important ways op^n-ended; they could become increasingly 
focused as ^helissues became further clarified. The categories are not 
mutually exclusive, nor are they intended to be, because neither the ( 
phenomenon being studied nor our present understanding of it always 
s u b d i v i cte V^fc* 1 1 y . 
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Tabl* IX-2 



CATEGORY SCHEME FOR ANALYSIS OF LOCAL DOCUMENTATION ESSAYS* 



1. Low- Income Focus 

2. Five- Year Funding 

3. Initial Development Year 

4. 3-Year Ban on Reapplication 
for Funds 

5* School Climate 
^ — Staff -Development 

7. Institutionalization 

8. dissemination 
Field-Based and Community-Based 
Training 

Integrated Pre/Inservice 
Multicultural Education 
Diagnostic/ Prescriptive 
Teaching 

Collaborative Mode of Operation 
Joint Participation: IHE, 
LEA, and Community 
Teacher-Intern Teams 
Elected Community Councils: 
Role of Community Component 
17. Representative Policy Board 



9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
26*. 
27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. ; 



Coordination with SEA 

Documentation 

Feeder System Mandate 

Incentives for Increased 

Involvement 

Staffing the Teacher Corps 
_ Project. 



Relationship with Other Programs 
or Agencies at Local Levels 
Relations with Teacher Corps 
Washington 

Mechanics and Logistic Problems 
Teacher Corps in Rural Areas 
Inter-Ethnic Relations 
Impact of Specialized Local 
Conditions and Events on the 
Teacher Corps Project 
Teacher Unions, Teacher Centers, 
and Teacher Involvement 
in Policymaking 
Additions/Amendments to Key 
Features; Overall Strategy 
Budget Problems 
Miscellaneous 



Categories 1 through 19 represent kej^jwrovisions in the Rules and 
Regulations. 
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Table IX-3 

SUBDIVISIONS Of CATEGORY 9: 
FlfcLD- BASED AND COMMUNITY-BASED TRAINING 



Definitions, Examples of Field-Based Training 
I HE Role in the Field Training Process 
Value of Providing Training in th^ Field 
Definitions, Examples of Community-Based Training 
Value of the Community-Based Training Component 
Incentives for I HE Involvement m Training 
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Summary 

In these methodological notes, we have outlined an approach tot 
addressing certain persistent problems in large-scale federally funded 
research in education. In the 3-year national evaluation of # Teacher Corps, 
local documenters — in-house research specialists employed by each Teacher 
Corps project — have written essays following guidelines provided by the • 
national evaluation sta/f. These essays provide data that strike a balance 
between quantitative and qualitative considerations. Frpm all 132 Teacher 
Corps projects across the country) We obtained information about which 
sections of the Rules and Regulations 'facilitate project implementation and 
which sections hinder it — important information for state and federal 
policymakers who are responsible for designing new* programs and refining 
existing, ones. ~ 

• The essay guidelines were designed so that we could efficiently 
construct summary checklists 'that could be treated as standard questionnaire 
data, but we could %o beyond the checklists into the essays for additional 
information to elaborate and explain the checklist responses and for 
case-specific information that probably never could be captured by 
questionnaire items alone. Since essays were read and analyzed by a team of 
SRI researchers, each of whom has ^ieldwork experience in Teacher Corps 
projects, the data from local do'cumenters could also be extended by SRl's 
own site-specific case-study data. 

The es?ay format invited each locally based documentor to think about 
and report on how the federally defined Rules and Regulations have 
influenced the implementation process in each individual project. Through 
the essay process, then, we were soliciting answetff to questions we never 
thought to ask; and since we kept the door open by our" quarterly requests, 
we obtained information on issues that people at the local projects likewise 
did not at first think to tell us about (through the essays on unanticipated 
events and unintended consequences, for example). 
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The essays for us have been an especially rich source %f descriptive 
information about the real-iife contextual setting that interacts with the 
abstractions expressed in the Rules and Regulations. One of the major aims 
o£ state and federal policymakers is to*cortstruct program guidelines that 
can operate effectively in real-wbrld settings, and one of the major 
responsibilities of local documentation in the national evaluation of the 
Teactferr Corps has been to express the lessons learned about the 
implementation process by t^io^e who can speak for themselves ouf of their 
close association with day-to-day program operation in the field. 
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CHAmt 1-OFfICE OF EOUCAPON, OIF AIT* 
MCNT Of HCAiTHf EDUCATION, AND WR. 
FAU 

PAH1HJ2— ttACHa CORfS 
Grants 

AGENCY: Office of Education, HEW. 

ACTION: Pinal regulation. 

SUMMARY: This regulation imple- 
ments Title V-A of the Hlghe/ Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. as amended, and gov- 
erns grants to institutions of higher 
education, local educational agencies, 
and State educational agencies to de- 
velop and operate Teacher Corps pro- 
jects. The purpose of Teacher Corps 
projects is to* strengthen the educa- 
tional opportunities available to chil- 
dren in areas having concentrations of 
low-Income families and to encourage 
colleges and universities to broaden 
their programc?cf teacher preparation 
and to encourage institutions of 
higher education and local educational 
agencies to improve programs of train- 
ing and retraining for teachers and 
teacher aides. This regulation clarifies 
the new directions established for 
Teacher Corps by the Education 
Amendments of 1976. In general this 
regulation reflects: (1) Increased at- 
tention to improving the school/learn- 
ing, climate through Teacher Corps 
projects. (2) emphasis on reforming 
the training and retraining of educa- 
tional personnel th/ough Teacher 
Corps projects, and (3) a greater focus 
on demonstration, documentation, 
institutionalization, and dissemination 
of the results ,of Teacher Corps pro- 
jects. Major program changes which 
resulted from the Education Amend* 
ments of 1976 include: (1) Increasing 
the project length from two to five 
years, 12) increasing the collaboration 
among local educational agencies. In- 
stitutions of higher education, and 
communities in the development and 
carrying out of projects, and (3) great- 
er emphasis on local determination of 
project objectives and design. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: Under section 
431(d) of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)). this regulation has been 
•transmitted to the Congress concur- 
reritly v wlth its publication in the Fed- 
eral Register. Section 431(d) provides 
that regulations subject to that sec* 
tion shall become effective on the 45th 
day following the date of transmission 
to the Congress, subject to the provi- 
sions in the section concerning Con- 
gressional action and adjournment. t 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 
Russell Wood. Deputy Director, 



RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Teacher Corps, Office of Education, 
400 Maryland Avenue SW^ Washing- 
ton, D.C 20202, Telephone: 202-245- 
8224. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 
Section 503 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1973 requires the Commis- 
sioner to study ail rules, regulations, 
guidelines, or other published inter- 
pretations or orders issued by the 
Commissioner or the Secretary after 
June 30. 1965 In connection with, or 
affecting the administration of Office 
of Education programs; to report to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives, concerning 
this study: and to publish In the Fed- 
eral Register these rules, regulations, 
guidelines, Interpretations, and orders 
with an opportunity for public hearing 
on the matters published. This regula- 
tion reflects the results of this study 
as it 4 relates to the Teacher Corps* 
Upon publication of Part 172. all pre- 
ceding-rules, regulations, guidelines 
• and 'Other published Inteiy relation 
and orders issued In connection with 
or affecting the program (except for 
12th cycle continuation grants) will be 
superseded. This regulation does not 
apply to 12th Cycle Teacher Corps 
Projects because first year grants for 
these projects were made for fiscal 
year 1977 under previously published 
funding criteria. Continuation grants 
for the second (final year) of these 
12th cycle projects, which will be 
awarded for fiscal year 1978, are not 
subject to this regulation. 

Overview of the program and regula* 
tion. This regulation contains rules 
and criteria governing grant awards by 
the Commissioner to institutions of 
higher education, local educational 
agencies and State educational agen- 
cies. These grants are designed to; (a) 
Strengthen the educational opportuni- 
ties available to children In areas 
having concentrations of low. income 
families; (b) encourage colleges and 
universities to broaden their programs 
of teacher preparation, and (c) encour- 
age institutions of higher education 
and local educational agencies to im- 
prove programs of training and re- 
training for teachers, teacher aides, 
and other educational personnel. Part 
172 applies to ail grant awards (except 
12th cycle continuation grants) made 
after its effective date with funds ap- 
propriated to carry out the 'Teacher 
Corps '1 program. 

Summary of major issues* This regu- 
lation Implements significant changes 
in the Teacher Corps program. The 
following changes are particularly sig- 
nificant and stem primarily from the 
Education Amendments of 1976 (Pub. 
L. 94-482): 

(1) Project length. In §172.30 of the 
regulation, the term of a Teacher 
Corps project is extended from the 



present two years- to the newly autho- 
rized five years. ^The two-year limita- 
tion* was placed on projects before 
"1974 when they were primarily con- 
cerned with graduate level prcservlce 
training of tcnchcr-lntcrns In master 
of arts-type projects. Section 5i3(aXl) 
of the statute was amended to autho- 
rize a project length of five years. The 
newly authorized five-year project du- 
ration will give all parties concerned 
with a Teacher Corps project (i.e.. an 
Institution of higher education, a local 
educational agency and a community 
council) sufficient * time to plan a 
worthwhile project, carry it out. docu- 
ment it. and disseminate the results. 

(2) _ Community councii. Section 
5l3<e) of the statute requires the full 
participation of an elected community 
council In planning, carrying out. and 
evaluating a Teacher ^orps project. 
Section 172.U(c) of the regulation per- 
mits the temporary use of a communi- 
ty council elected for purposes other 
than the Teacher Corps project (e.g., 
community council elected to partici- 
pate In a Title I, ESEA or a bilingual 
education project) to serve as a Teach- 
er Corps project council for a maxi- 
mum of three months after the date 
of the initial grant award. Thus. 
§ 172.14 provides for useful community 
contributions to early project plan- 
ning, without requiring a special com- 
munity election before the award of a 
project grant. Past experience shows 
that only one out of every two or 
three project applications is finally ap- t 
proved for funding. Therefore, post- 
poning the eiection of a permanent 
community council minimizes the cre- 
ation of unwarranted expectations on 
the part of communities that are seek* 
lng projects. At the" same time* a 
Teacher Corps community council 
must be elected early in the planning 
year (the first year of every project) so 
as to participate In designing the pro- 
ject in collaboration with the partici- 
pating local educational agency and 
institution of higher education r 

Section 172.104 of the regulation re- 
v quires that the community courfcil tpr ' 
youth advocacy projects must Include 
representation of the parents of juve- 
nile delinquents and youth offenders 
who are participating in the project. 

(3) Reduction of Federal support 
Under 5 172.31 of the regulation. Fed- 
eral support of a Teacher Corps pro- 
ject Is reduced during the fourth {and 
fifth years of the project term. One 
persistent criticism of Federal project 
grant programs is that'th* efforts 
rarely last after Federal project fund* 
tng terminates. The reduction of Fed- 
eral funding during the latter project 
years is designed to encourage an or- 
derly assumption of funding responsi- 
bility by the institutions of higher 
education, local educational agencies, 
and other agencies participating in the 
project. 
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(4) Released time compensation. Seo-^-teicher education; (c) training for im* 



tlon 514(f) of the statute permits, in 
limited circumstances, the use of grant 
funds to compensate local educational 
agencies, for the cost of the time edu- 
cational personnel are released from 
their duties during the regular school 
day to participate in Teacher Corps 
project training. Under § 172.92 of the 
regulation* released time compensa- 
tion is only paid with grant funds in 
cases where the continuation of the 
project is Jeopardized without such 
paymenL~Thus, § 172.92 directly Imple- 
ments the intent of Congress that, 
• • the Commissioner will use the 
authority in a limited way only when 
he determines that a particular local 
educational agency is confronted with 
unusual financial difficulties such that 
the continuation of the Teacher Corps 
program would be jeopardized without 
Federal compensation. The managers 
further expect that compensation will 
be necessary for only a few days per 
month during the school year." (p. 
204, Conference Report 94-1701, U.S. 
House of Representatives, September 
27, 1976>. 

(5) Number of teacher-interns. Sec- 
tion* 172.81 of the regulation requires 
at least four teacher* in terns In each 
.project This continues the Teacher 
Corps practice of requiring teacher-In- 
terns In each project. The requirement 
ensures that a project will be able to 
integrate the p re-service training of 
new teachers with the inservlce train- 
ing of existing staff and* thus, broaden 
programs of teacher preparation. 

However] if a participating local edu- 
cational agency provides an assurance 
(5 172.81) that It will employ all teach- 
er-interns who successfully complete 
their internship, the project, may in- 
clude a ratio of up to one teacher- 
Intern for each five teachers in the 
Teacher Corps project. Thus, § 172.81 
responds to sec* 513(f) of the suTtute 
which requires, the Teacher Corps to 
work toward *'a nationwide Teacher 
Corps membership ratio of approxi- 
mately five teachers to each individual 
not yet employed as a teacher. Section 
513(f) also authorizes the Coromfsslon- 
er to waive this goal if there is r an in- 
sufficient number of qualified teacher 
applicants, or if there are insufficient 
employment opportunities for the 
teacher-interns. 

(6) Local- development of objectives. 
Section 172.61 *of the regulation re-*< 
quires local educational agencies, insti- 
tutions of higher education, and com- 
munity councils to Jointly establish 
their own local objectives. Previously 
published funding criteria for the 

• Teacher Corps (see Federal Rzcxstzr, 
vol. 42. No. 1. January 3, 1977, p. 77) 
required a project to adopt one of five 
broadly defined strategies which in- 
cluded: (a) Establishment of training 
complexes including teacher centers; 
(b) implementing competency-based 



piemen ting alternative school designs; 
(d) tater-dlscipiinary training; and <e) 
training for the systematic adaption of 
research findings, While these strate- 
gies remain, useful, they are not re- 
quired by the regulation. It is antici- 
pated that the commitment of people 

Involved In a project and the prospect £i72.12 of the regulation concerning 
of achieving lasting benefits will be ezP^the number of participating schools 
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.of' the regulation is not changed to re- 
quire that the institution of higher 
education offer teacher preparation at 
both levels. 

5 172.12 Project Schools 

Comment Many cominenters re- 
quested revision or clarification of 



hanced by; leaving much of the sub- 
stance of a project to local determina- 
tion. 

(7) The Trust Territory of the Pacif- 
ic is eligible under section 513<cX2) of 
the statute for allocations of Teacher 
Corps members, but is not defined as a 
"State" In the general provisions regu- 
lations of the Office of Education. 
Therefore, in this regulation the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific is specifically 
Included In the definition of -State." 

(8) Sections 172.82(c) and 172.113(b) 
of the regulation urge grantees to give 
consideration to persons who are 
broadly representative of the ethnic 
and cultural characteristics of the 
community served by the project in re- 
cruiting Teacher Corps members and 
staff. This is consistent with Congres- 
sional Intent as expressed 7 ln "Senate 
Report No. 94-882, 94th Cong., 2nd 
Sess.(1976). 

Summary of eoniments and re* 
sponses. A notice of Deposed rulemak- 
ing for the Teacher'Corps program, In- 
viting pubUc comment, was published 
in the Federal REoisrbhon September 
20, 1977, and a public hearing was held 
on October 5, 1977 In Washington, 
D.C. During the 30-day \period of 
public comment, over 120 wrUten sug- 
gestions and recommendaUons were 
received, from Interested persons and 
organizations* The comments were 
generally very favorable and support- 
ive v of the proposed regulation. The 
foUowlng is a summary of the com- 
ments Which requested changes In, or 
clarification of, the regulation and re- 
sponses to those comments (comments 
which requested changes that are not 
authorized by the Teacher Corps stat- 
ute are not included). The comments 
and responses are Identified with the 
section number of the regulation to 
which they refer and are presented in 
the numerical sequence of the regula- 
tion. 



1 172.11 



IxfTrruTXo* or Higher ' 
Education 



Comment One co mm enter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to clar- 
ify that the participating Institution 
of higher education must offer teacher 
preparation programs at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
level. 

Response. While most projects win 
Include teachers and teacher-Interns 
serving in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, some may include only 
one of these levels. Therefore, § 172.11 



required In each Teacher Corps pro- 
ject and clarification of the definition 
of a "feeder system." ■ 

Response. Section 172.12 of the pro- 
posed regulation was ambiguous and 
therefore, is changed to clarify and 
further define project schools. Section 
172.12(a) requires that each project in- 
clude two to 'four complete schools 
which together include ail grade levels 
provided by the local educational 
agency. In order to enhance the Insti- 
tutional impact of a project, the 
schools included In the project should 
be a feeder system. A feeder system is 
one or more schools that together in- 
clude all grade levels from pre- school, 
where such programs are provided, 
through grade twelve. Furthermore, to 
be a feeder system the majority of 
pupils enrolled in the elementary 
school or schools must progress to the 
high school or to the intermediate 
school. If an intermediate school is in- 
cluded, the majority of pupils Jrom 
the- intermediate school must progress 
to the high school- However If the ' 
local educational agency does not have 
a feeder system as described above, 
the following are acceptable alterna- 
tives: 1 

(1) A single school if that school in- 
cludes grades one through twelve; 

(2) More than four schools where ad- 
ditional schools are needed to include 
all grade levels in the feeder system; 

>.. (3) More than four schools where 
one or more schools in the feeder 
system employ twelve or fewer teach- 
ers; or 

(4) Two to four schools in a feeder 
system which does not include a high 
school (grades eight or nine through 
twelve) if the high school Is In a sepa- 
rate local educational agency. 

If the alternatives do not meet local 
needs, the local educational agency 
may propose another arrangement 
provided that the entire educational 
staffs oV schools serving a definable 
low Income community are included. 

§ 17^14 Community Council 

Comment One person suggested 
that the regulation be changed to 
limit each community council to a 
maximum of 12 members. 

Response. The maximum size of 
each community council is left as a 
local decision, so that it may best re- 
flect local circumstances. 

Comment One co mm enter asked 
whether a local school board could 
serve as a Teacher Corps project com- 
munity council. 
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Response. The statute and regula- 
tion require that a community council 
be elected specifically to serve as the 
Teacher Corps community council. 
However* Individual members of a 
school board may serve on a communi- 
ty council specifically elected for that 
.purpose under § 172.14(d). 

Comment Two co mm enters suggest- 
ed that the regulation be changed to 
permit a Title I Elementary and Sec* 
ondary Education Act council or simi- 
lar council to be the permanent 
Teacher Corps community council. 

Response. No change Is made In the 
regulation. Section 172.14 is based on 
section 5l3(e) of the statute which re- 
quires an elected community council 
that is representative of the communi- 
ty in which the project is located and 
the parents of the students in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools partici- 
pating in the project. S A community 
council elected foe another purpose 
could not serve as a permanent Teach- 
er Corps community council unless 
this representation requirement is 
met, 

° Comment One commenter ques- 
tioned the feasibility ' of community 
wide elections where the attendance 
area of the participating schools is 
geographically very large. 

Response. Community wide elections 
are required by the representation re- 
quirements In section 513(e) of the 

: statute. After initial grant awards are 
made, the Teacher Corps program will 
provide technical assistance to the 
local projects concerning how-to con- 
duct community wide elections. 

5 172.15 Policy Board 

Comment Some commenters stated 
that potential conflicts existed be- 
tween the policy board and the elected 
local school board, because the local 
school board has responsibility for 
school policy* under State law. 

Response. These conflicts should not 
occur because a Teacher Corps project 
must be carried our within all estab- 
lished State and4ocal laws, regulations 
and policies. The policy Board will op-' 
erate within this framework. 

Comment One commenter suggested 

- that the regulation be changed by 
eliminating principals* prganlzatlons 
from the list of suggested representa- 
tives on the policy bpard. The com- 
menter felt that principal's organiza- 
tions should not be highlighted as a 
suggested additional group. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. Principals, who were not 
eligible for Teacher Corps training 
until the Education Amendments of 
.1976. are now regarded as key ele- 

- men ts In a Teacher Corps project. 

Comment One commenter asked 
whether inclusion of teacher* in terns 
on the policy board Is required under 
5172.15(b)(4). 

Response. Section 172.15<bX4) of the 
regulation was typographically inaccu- 



rate as published In the proposed reg- 
ulation. Tfhe typographical error in 
$n2.15(bX4) is corrected In the final 
regulation- and teacher-Interns may be 
Included on the policy board at local 
option. 

Comment One commenter requested 
that the regulation be changed to 
permit the dean of the school of edu- 
cation to designate a substitute repre- 
sentative on the policy board. 

Response. No change is made* in the 
regulation. The effectiveness of the 
policy board depends upon the inclu- 
sion of key education decision makers, 
such as deans of schools of education. 

§ 172.17 InvoLvncnrr or State 
Educatiowal Agency 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation" be changed to 
specify a role for State educational 
agencies In project dissemination. 
1 Response, No change is made in the 
regulation. While Teacher Corps en- 
dorses a State educational agency role 
Tn this function, the role is not speci- 
fied in the regulation since the details 
of each project should be worked out' 
at the local level In cooperation with 
the State educational agency. Howev- 
er, a State educational agency may not 
receive a grant under TT72.32 to dis- 
seminate project experience. 

§ 17130 Protect Duration 

Comment One commenter requested 
that the* regulation be. changed to 
permit projects of shorter than five 
years' duration. 

Response. The regulation is changed 
to permit projects shorter than five 
years* duration. Experience with other 
Federal education programs shows 
that five years Is the optimum project 
length. However, If the applicant Insti- 
tutions and agencies can demonstrate 
in their applications that their objec- 
tives can be met In a shorter time, 
then a shorter time period may be 
used. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be changed by 
eliminating the requirement for 
annual applications and that funding 
be made automatically for years after 
the first year. 

Response. No change is made In the 
regulation. Automatic continuation 
funding Is prohibited under 31 UJS.C. 
665(a). In addition, application* for 
continuation grants provide a neces- 
sary opportunity for review of project 
experience and effectiveness. 

5 172.31 Size or Grants 

Comment Several commenters res, 
quested that the regulation be 
changed to Increase, or provide more 
flexibility In the size of grants. 

Response. The limitation on grant 
size for the initial developmental year 
Is clarified to provide "not more than" 



$150,000. The amounts stated for the 
other project years are approximate 
limitations and local projects may 
apply for smaller sums. The approxi- 
mate limitation for the amount award- 
ed to a project for the last project year 
is Increased to $150,000. The amounts 
are based on past project experience 
and the belief that significantly larger 
sums would Impair the demonstration 
aspect of the project. 

Comment One cornmentersllggested 
that the regulation be changed to base 
the grant size limitations on the 
number of individuals who participate 
in the project. 

Response. No change Is made in the 
regulation. The limitations In §172.31 
are intended to ensure that project* 
costs ( do not become so high that the 
demonstration aspects of the project 
are jeopardized. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
an Increase in the limitation on the 
total amount awarded to grantees 
under a project for the first project 
year if a State educational agency 
grant is included in the project. 

Response. No. change unmade in the 
regulation. The limitations Ln §172.31 
are Intended to cover all project actjvi- 
lies regardless of the number of agen- 
cies and institutions involved and 
whether or not a State educational 
agency is a grantee. J • 

§ 172.32 Separate/Grants 

Comment A SUtteV educational 
agency asked if it could set Its own ap-. 
proval criteria and require that each 
application for a project In its State 
must include the particiption of the 
State educational agency as a grantee. 

Response Under § 172.135 of the reg- 
ulation, the State educational agency 
must approve ail applications that are 
In conformance with applicable State 
laws, rules, and regulations and cons Is- . . 
tent with overall Plans for teacher 
cducattotvln that State. A State cduca- 
tional agency may establish its own 
.criteria for determining whether pro- 
ject applications, are consistent* with 
overall State plans for teacher educa- 
tion, including requiring the partlclpa- / 
lion of the Slate educational acency 
as a Joint grantee. However, the Com- 
missioner will not approve any appli- 
cation which docs not conform to the 
Teacher Corps statute and this regula- 
tion. The State educational agency 
must keep In mind that, to the extent 
an application addresses State educa- 
tional agency criteria which arc Incon- 
sistent with the criteria In Subpart F 
of this regulation, the application 
would receive a lower evaluation by 
the Commissioner. 

$ 172.33 Time Period Betore Acen- 
ciES or Institutions Mat Aptly eor 
-A Nxw Project ' 
bfcmment Several commenters re- 
quested that the regulation be 
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changed to reduce the five-year mora- 
torium between the time of project 
completion and application Jor a new 
Teacher Corps project 

Response. The * moratorium in 
*§ 172.33 is designed to enhance the 
institutionalization of Teacher Corps 
experience by involving new institu- 
tions rather than making additional 
grants to institutions which have par- 
ticipated. However, to A allow - more 
flexibility, 4 172.33 Is changed to 
reduce the moratorium to three years. 

Comment Several co mm enters 
asked whether the moratorium in 
§ 172.33 applies to the Teacher Corps 
12th cycle grantees.- 

Response. The moratorium does not 
apply to 12th cycle grantees since they 
ore not covered by the regulation (see 
explanation set forth a^ove). Never- 
theless, applications from grantees 
currently participating in 12th cycle 
projects would probably receive lower 
evaluations in the grant competition 
since there would be more limited in- 
stitutional Impact If Teacher Corps 
programs operated simultaneously or 
consecutively in the same institution. 

! 172.40 Initial Developmental Yeax 

Comment One co mm enter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to 
reduce the developmental year to a 
period of three months. 

Response The regulation is changed 
to permit a developmental period of 
less than a year If the applicant can 
demonstrate that the full year is not 
needed. Experience with similar Fed- 
eral programs Indicates that a year is 
usually necessary for project develop- 
ment. 

§172.42 Functions or 'Each 
PAJmcir/urr 

Comment, One commenter juggested 
that the regulation be changed to pro- 
vide that institutions of higher educa- 
tion be compensated for the cost of re- 
leased time necessary for higher edu- 
cation staff serving in tl\e project 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. The cost of released time 
for institution of higher education 
staff may, be a legitimate part of the 
cost of providing training to Teacher 
Corps members for which institutions 
of higher education may be compen- 
sated. ; - 1 

5 172.45 Training bt Institutions or 
Higher Education 

Comment Two commenter* request- 
ed that the regulation be changed to 
permit Institutions of higher educa- 
tion to train their own instructional* 
staff as part of the Teacher Corps pro* 

Response. No change Is made In the 
regulation. The statute does not spe- 
cifically authorize training of higher 
education personnel, as such. Howev. 



er, training of higher education staff 
who are staff members of the Teacher 
Corps project is acceptable as a regu- 
«lar administrative function, as long as 
the training Is for their responsibilities 
in the project. . 
Comment One commenter asked IX 
, training for teacher aides is possible. 
Response. Section 172.45(b) of the 
regulation permits this training. 

§ 172.47 TRAnmfo Program for 

TEACHER INTERNS 

Comment A commenter suggested 
that the regulation allow more flexi- 
bility to local projects in assigning 
practical classroom experience for 
teacher-interns. 

Response. Section 172.47 of the regu- 
lation already permits local flexibility 
in assigning teacher-interns classroom 
experience. However, § 172.47(c) is 
changed to make the one-half day 
school experience requirement an 
average over the two year internship 
(permitting fewer classroom hours 
during the first school year and more 
hours during the second sjj^ool year).* 

§ 172.48 Graduate Level Training 
for Xkachzrs and Teacher Interns 

Comment Several commenters re- 
quested that the regulation be 
changed to permit persons who do not 
have bachelors degrees to serve as 
teacher-interns and to permit these 
persons to receive undergraduate 
training. The commenters requested 
this change because of the unavailabi- 
lity of teacher-intern candidates with 
bachelors degrees in some localities. 

Response. Teacher Corps recognizes 
that there may be local situations 
where there are not enough teacher- 
intern candidates with bachelors de- 
grees. Therefore, the definition of 
'•teacher-Intern" is changed to permit 
a person who has completed two or 
more years of a program for which 
credit was given toward a bachelors 
degree to serve as a teacher-intern if 
, there are not enough teacher-intern 
candidates who have a bachelors 
degree. If a project seeks to include 
^persons who do not have bachelors de- 
/grees as teacher-interns, the local edu- 
J cational agency must provide a certifi- 
cation under ! 172.124(f). Section 
174.48 of the regulation has been 
changed to permit teacher-interns who 
do not have a bachelors degree to re- 
ceive undergraduate training. 

§ 172.49 Degree and Oertotcation 
for Teacher-Interns 

Comment Several commenters sug- 
gested- that team leaders and teacher- 
interns be employed before thm*tart 
of the second project year, to pftvlde 
more preservlce training for teacher- 
Interns. 

Response. Under 1 172.% team lead- 
ers must be hired and teacher-Interns 



recruited and selected daring, the -ini- 
tial developmental year. However, to' 
provide for a preservlce training 
period, § 172.49 Is changed to require 
that teacher-interns begin, their in- 
ternships three months before the 
start of the second school year of the 
project. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that advance State educational agency 
approval be required for the training 
program to assure/ consistency with 
State certification standards. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. State educational agency 
approval of project applications is re- 
quired Under § 172.135. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to sub- 
stantial^/ reduce the period of time 
for teacher-lnlern training. ' ^ 

Response. No change is made in the 
tegulatlon. The two-year training 
period is essential to achieve institu- 
tional change, particularly the Inte- 
gration of pre- service and in-service 
training. Another reason for the two 
year period is to provide teacher-In- 
terns with experience in a variety of 
schools and grade levels. 

$ 172.60 Basic Outcomes 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to de- 
' emphasize basic outcomes and substi- 
tute the term "activities" in place of 
"outcomes." 

Response. No change is made In the 
reguJaufco. The four basic outcomes 
were developed as a result of an exten- 
sive planning * process and are the 
structure around which the entire pro- 
ject must be designed. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be more specific 
about expected learner outcomes. 

Respon/e. ^No.^hange is made In the 
regulation. Teacher Corps believes 
that the p peclficity of expected learn- 
er outcomes, as a' result of Teacher 
Corps prolects, is a matter for local de- 
termination. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
. that a project not be held accountable 
for the adoption, or adaptation, of 
educational improvements by other 
agencies and institutions. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. A project is not held ac- 
countable for adoption of educational 
improvements beyond the legal Juris- 
diction of the grantees. This means, 
for example, that a local educational 
agency* is accountable for the adoption 
and adaptation or educational Im- 
provements only in schools within its 
jurisdiction. However, each project 
must make efforts to demonstrate and 
disseminate Its experience beyond 
local educational agency boundaries. 

! 172.12 School Objectives 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the rcguiatluirbc changed to cm- 
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phaslze the coord IrifrM flP of school out- 
come among all projecttertoolf. 

Response. This suggestion is accept- 
ed and } 172.62 is changed to require 
that all project schools must be in* 
voived In the development of these 
specific objectives. This involvement 
of all project schools is designed to 
add continuity and provide greater 
Impact at various levels of the educa- 
tional system. * t 

Comment One comment er suggested 
that the regulation be changed to spe- 
cifically Include undergraduates in a 
definition of volunteer. 

Response. No change is made In the 
regulation. Undergraduates and other 
persons who volunteer to serve as 
part-tfme tutors or full-time instruc- 
tional assistants in project schools are 
volunteers under $ 172.&<Xb) of the 
regulation. It should be noted that 
training for volunteers is limited 
under section 513(a)(5)(B) of the stat- 
ute to "training to prepare tutors and 
instructional assistants for service'* In 
Teacher. Corps projects. 

} 172.81 Ntomr or TzACHTR-Iirrnuts 

Comment Several commenters 
asked (or clarification of the provision 
in § 172.81(b) which permits each pro- 
ject to Include up to one teacher- 
Intern for each five teachers In the 
project schools^ if the local educational 
agency will employ all teacher- Interns 
who complete their Internships. 

Response. Section 172.81 of the regu- 
lation is based on section 513(f) of the 
statute which provided that: "The 
Commissioner shall establish proce- . 
dures seeking with reject to the 
Teacher Corps members enrolled after 
the* date of enactment of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1076 a .goal of 
having approximately 5 Individuals 
who are at the time of enrollment, or 
who previously have been, employed 
as teachers by local education agencies 
to one individual who has not been so 
employed. The Commissioner may 
waive the procedure established under 
this subsection if ,he makes a determi- 
nation that there are Insufficient 
qualified applicants to maintain the 
goal sought by this subsection, or that 
there are insufficient employment op- 
portunities for individuals who are not 
so employed, and submits a report to 
Congress of such a determination." 

If the assurance required In 
§172 % 124(e) Is not given, this is evi- 
dence that there are "insufficient em* 
ployment opportunities" for the 
teacher-Interns and the requirement 
of four teacher-Interns per project 
under 5 l72.BKa) will then apply. 

Comment One commented suggested 
the regulation be changed to permit 
less than four teacher-Interns in each 
project, at local option. 

Response. No change Is made in the 
regulation. A minimum number of 
four teacher-taverns is required in 



each project so that there will be suffi- 
cient opportunity for the integration 
of pre-servioe and In-service training. 
Past project experience' has shown 
that four is the minimum number that 
constitutes an effective 1 tcacher-lntern 
team. 

} 172.83 TcACHzx-lKTQUf Teaks 

Comment One commcnter asked if 
team leaders must be employed full- 
time by the project 

Response. Team leaders will normal- 
ly be employed by the project on a 
full-time basis, since they are expected 
to participate fully In project activities 
including supervising teacher-interns. 
However, there may be exceptional 
local circumstances In which this is 
not possible, so employment on less 
than a full time basts is permitted. 

Comment One commenter asked 
whether each team must spend a por- 
tion of the Internship In each project 
school where there are multiple teach- 
er-Intern teams in the project. 

Response. Section 172.83 of the regu- 
lation requires teacher-intern rotation 
so that each teacher-intern will have 
experience In all educational levels 
represented In the project schools, 

$ 172,87* Compensation or Tzam 
; Leaders 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to 
make faculty In Institutions of higher 
education eligible to serve as team 
leaders. „ 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. Under the present lan- 
guage, any qualified individuals are 
eligible and may be hired by the J ocai, 
educational agency as team leaders. 

$172.88 TlACHER'lKTERW COMPENSA- 
TION During Their Ttj&c or Service 
^JVith the Project * , 

Comment One commenter suggested- 
that the regulation; be changed to 
limit the total compensation paid to 
teacher-interns to the salary of a be- 
ginning teacher^ 

Response. In order to recognize lo- 
cally established salary policy, § 172.88 
is changed to limit total teacher-intern 
compensation (including stipend and 
dependent allowance) to not exceed 
the salary of a full-time beginning 
teacher. 

Comment Several* commenters re- 
quested clarification of the responsi- 
bility for paying stipends and compen- 
sation to the teacher-Interns. 

Response. It Is Intended that teach- 
er-Interns receive continuous stipend 
payment or compensation from the 
time of erkry Into the project to the 
time of completion of the Internship. 
The stipend must be paid during both 
summers during the internship. 

Comment One commenter asked if 
the local educational agency's contri- 



bution (10%) to teacher-intern com- 
pensation under § 172 88 may be "in 
kind" rather than in money. 

Response, It is the intent of § 172:88 
that teacher-interns be compensated 
in money. This has been the continu- 
ing policy of Teacher Corps. 

$ 172.90 Teacher-Intern and Team 
Leader Medical Insurance 

Comment One commenter asked 
whether teacher-interns and team 
leaders should receive fringe benefits 
In addition to medical Insurance. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. In order to recognize local- 
ly established policies and circum- 
stances, this is left for determination 
at the local level t 

§ 172.91 Training Stipends for 
Teachers and Other Educational 
' Personnel 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the decision of whether to pay 
training stipends to* teachers, and 
other educational personnel (as well as 
the size of such stipends If paid) be 
left to local option. 

Response. This suggestion is adopt- 
ed. Section 172.91 of the regulation is 
changed to permit, rather than re- 
quire, tthe payment of these stipends 
and the upper limit is set at $100 per 
individual per week. Thus, local pro- 
jects have more flexibility to recognize 
local needs and priorities. 

5 172,92 Released Time tor 
Educational Personnel 

Comment One commenter asked 
that the regulation be changed to 
assure applicants that project applica- 
tions w^ll not be penalized for request- 
ing funds for released time. 

Response. Under the evaluation Cri- 
teria In Subpart F. no application will 
be penalized merely for proposing that 
a portion of grant funds be used for 
released tune if such use is fully Justi- 
fied In the application. However, in re- 
viewing applications the Commissioner 
considers whether the activities are 
likely to accomplish the project objec- 
tives. An application which proposes 
to use ajarge amount of its budget for 
the costs of released time, may, not 
have activities adequate to achieve its 
objectives, and therefore might not 
score as well under the criteria in Sub- 
part P. 

Comment One commenter requested 
clarification of the term "Jeopardy" as 
used in $ 172.92(b) of the regulation. 

Rtsponte. The term Jeopardy*was 
used in the Conference Report on the 
Education Amendments of 1976 cited 
above. It was the intent of Congress 
that grant funds should be used to pay 
for released time only In extremely 
limited circumstances, where the pro- 
ject Is unlikely to succeed without that 
payment. 
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$ 172.93 CouravsAjxoH or 

VOLtTOTtWI 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that volunteers be paid stipends for 
participation In summer training. 

Response. No change Is made In the 
regulation. In order to reflect' local cir- 
cumstances, 5 172.93 provides that vol- 
unteers may be paid or. not paid ac- 
cording to local policy. 

} 172.94 Travel Expenses or Teacher 
* Corps Members 

Comment One commenter suggested 1 
that the regulation be changed to* 1 
permit travel and transportation pay- 
. ments only to teacher* Interns rather 
than all Teacher Corps members. 

Response, tfo change Is made in the 
regulation. Travel expenses for any 
Teacher Corps members, including 
regular teachers, may be necessary. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
reducing the 11,000 pound restriction 
. under § l72.94(bX2Xil) to 6,000 
pounds.' 

Response. This suggestion Is not 
adopted' since -the 11,000 pound 
'allowance Is used In similar Federal 
programs. 

5 172.102 Youth Advocacy Project b 
joiwt paktict?atio_!f 

Comment One commenter asked 
whether a traditional penal institution , 
must be part of a youth advocacy pro* 
Ject. 

Response. A project is not required 
to include an lncarceratory institution. 
Section 172.102(bX4) of the regulation 
indicates that one, or more, of four 
types of correctional facilities must be 
part of a ybuth advocacy project. 

Comment Two commenter* suggest* 
* ed including State educational agen- 
cies as eligible participants in youth 
advocacy projects. 

Response* State educational agency 
participation is authorised by the stat* ' 
ute and the suggestion is adopted. Sec* 
tlon 172.102 of the regulation is 
changed to permit State educational 
agencies to participate in youth advo- 
cacy projects. 

Comment One commenter asked 
whether a regular Teacher Corps pro- 
Jcct may be combined with a youth ad- 
vocacy project, and If this is permissl- 
' ble whether the funding limitation is 
increased. 

Response. A regular Teacher Corps 
project cannot be combined with a 
youth advocacy project. Under the 
.regulation, a youth advocacy project 
' must contain most of the same ele- 
ments as a regular Teacher Corps pro- 
ject and therefore combination with a 
regular project Is unnecessary. 

§172,104 Youth Advocacy Project 
Community Council ^ 

m Comment One commenter asked If 
the community council must bo repre- 



sentative of both parents and resi- 
dents in youth advocacy projects. 

Response. Under f 172.104 of the reg- 
ulation, procedures must be developed 
at the local level for an election that 
includes both the parents of the 
youths participating in the project 
and the residents of the area served by 
the project schools. 

{172.108 Correctional Facility 
Ftracnoits 

Comment One commenter asked 
what purpose grants to correctional 
Institutions may serve in youth advo- 
cacy projects. 

Response. The functions of a partici- 
pating correctional facility are de- 
scribed in 5 17Z108 

$172,110 Ma^oxKzifT Plan 

Comment One commenter asked 
how much detail is required in the 
management plan required in the ini- 
tial project application. 

Response. The management plan 
must address all project years, al- 
though the activities and objectives 
may change as a result of project ex- 
perience. The proposed budget for all 
project^ years, except the first year, 
may be in locally determined outline 
form. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be^ehanged to de- ' 
scribe which Indirect costs grantees 
may be compensated for. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation because Indirect costs are 
covered by the appli cable cost princi- 
ples referenced in 45 CFR 100a. 81. 
— Comment One commenter suggested 
the establishment of a Teacher Corps 
management plan on a national level. 

Response. A national management 
plan for the Teacher Corps is being 
developed as a result of detailed plan- 
ning processes now in progress. How- v 
ever, this plan is part of national pro- 
gram management and not appropri- 
ately covered in the regulation, 
f Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation b* changed to 
specify a set amount for the secretari- 
al and administrative "expenses of the 
community council. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. So" that tTiese expenses can 
reflect the needs of each project. 
Teacher Corps chooses not to specify a 
set amount. However, the secretarial 
and administrative expenses, of the 
community council, which may In- 
clude training expenses for the council 
members themselves, must be a dis- 
tinctly identifiable category In the 
project budget required under 
§172.110. v 

5172.113 EMFLOYMntTor Projxct 
Administrative* Stapp 

Comment One commenter asked 
that equal treatment of the sexes be 
required under $ 172.113. 



Response. This Is not covered' by the 
regulation. Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (20 U&.C. 1681) 
prohibits sex discrimination in any 
education program or activity receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance and 
every applicant must file an assurance 
of compliance. 

Comment One commenter asked 
that the regulation be changed to 
specify that project staff in addition 
to the director, may be hired during 
the initial project year. 
' Response. N6 change is made in the 
regulation. SpeWic designation of pro- 
ject staff is not Included in the regula- 
tion. Local projects may hire staff as 
appropriate for the functions to be 
carried out in the initial project year. 

§172.125 CoiocuwiTY Council 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to re- 
quire more specificity In the assurance 
concerning the role of the community 
council. 

. Response. No change is made in the 
.regulation. The language in 
3 172.125(c) of the regulation is based 
on section 513(e) of the statute. So 
that local circumstances and situa- 
tions can be* reflected, additional de- 
tails are* left to local determination. 

Comment One commenter suggested 
that the regulation be changed to clar- 
ify how an applicant should describe y 
the community council * 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. The initial project applica- 
tion can describe the permanent com- 
munity council in prospective terms 
and not as much detail is expected In 
the Initial application as in the second 
year application. 

(Unnumbered) Training, Cowmwtty 
Council Expenses . 

Comment One commenter asked 
- whether a separate budget for the 
community council's secretarial and 
administrative expenses must -be in* 
eluded in the project application. 

Response. A separate budget for the 
secretarial and administrative ex- 
penses of the community council is re- 
quired. 

*' 9 172.135 Approval or Applications 
# by the State Educational Agency 

Comment One commente*vSuggested 
that the regulation be changed to «, 
specify a IS day period for State edu- 
cational agency approval, of applica- 
tions. \ 

Response. No change is made In the 
regulation. The length of the approval 
period is left to State-educational 
agency determination. However, It 
should be noted that the more time a 
State educational agency requires, the 
less time applicants will have for pro- 
ject application .development, which 
could affect their ability, to compete 
successfully for a project. 
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Comment One commentcr suggested 
that the regulation b* 5 changed to be 
more specific about requiring compe- 
tency-based teacher training and simi- 
lar approaches. 

Response. No change is made in the 
regulation. So that each project may 
reflect local circumstances, much of 
the substance and approaches of the 
Teacher Corps training is left to local 
discretion. 

Citations or Legal Authority 

As required by section 431(a) of the 
General Education Provisions Aft (20 
T3S.G. 1232(a)), a, citation of statutory 
authority, for each section of the regu- 
lation has been placed in parentheses 
on the line following the text of the 
section. Reference to "Sec" in the ci- 
tations of authority following provi- 
sions of the regulation refer to sec- 
tions of the Higher Education Act of 
1965. as amended. 

Authority. This regulation is issued 
under the authority of Title V-A of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(Pub. L. 89-329). as amended by Pub. 
L. 90-35, Pub. L. 90-575. Pub. L. 91- 
230, Pub. L. 92-318, Pub. L. 93-380, 
and Pub. L. 94-482. 

(20 U.S.C. 1101 etseq.) y 

Norr.— The Office of Education has deter, 
mined that this document does not- contain 
a maior proposal requiring preparation of 
an Inflation Impact Statement under Ex* 
ecutlre Order 11621 and OMB Circular A- 
loir r . 

(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance No* 
13.489, Teacher Corps). 

Dated: December 13, 1977. 

ERtftST U Boytr. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Approved: February 13, 1978. 

JostPH A. Calxfako, Jr., 
Secretary of HtallK 
Education, and Welfare, 

Title 45 of the Code of Federal Reg. 
uiations is amended by adding a new 
Part 172 to read as follows: 

PAJtT 172— TEACHU COUPS 

Sec 

172.1 Scope. 
% 172.2 Purpose. # 
172.3 Definitions. 

Submit t — B«m*nn of • l—<hw Corps 
Project 

PAanciFAirrs 

172.10 Joint participants. 

172. 1 1 institution of higher education. 

172.12 Project schools. 

172.13 Involvement of aU educational 
school personnel in the project. 

172.14 Community council 

172.15 Policy board. 

172.16 Other participating groups. 

172.17 Involvement of State educational 
agency. 

*• 



§ Giants 

172.30 rrojrct duration. 

172.31 Size of grant*. 

172.32 Separate grants. 

17133 Time period before agencies or^natl* 
tutions may apply for a new project 

Paoiacr Phooram 

172.40 Initial development year. 

172.41 Achievement of objections during 
the remaining four years. * 

, 172.42 Functions of each participant. 

172.43 InstituUon of higher education 
function*. 

172.44 Local education*! agency functions. 

172.45 Training by lnsUtutlons of higher 
education. 

172.46 Pre -service and In-service training. 

172.47 Training program for teacher-in- 
terns. 

172.48 Graduate level training for teachers 
and teacher>ln terns. 

17*2.49 Degree and certification for teach* 
er Interns. 

17250 Field and community based train- 
ing., 

172.51 Training for volunteers. 
17^52 Documentation of project expert, 
ence. 

Basic Ootcokts akp Project Ou s c uvu 

172.60 Basic outcomes* • 

172.81 Project objectives, 

172.82 School objectives. 

172.63 Educational personnel development 
system objectives. > 

172.64 Institutionalization objectives. 
172.85 Demonstration and dissemination 

objective*. 

* TXACHDt Corps Msmras 

172.80 Educational personnel, teacher*Ln* 
terns, ^and volunteers. 

172.81 Number of teacher-Interns. 

172.82 Recruiting teacheMnterns. 

172.83 TeacheMnterns teams. 

172.84 Teacher-Interns may not r replace 
teachers. I 

172.85 Federal employees. 

172.86 Other Federal student assistance 
programs. 

172.87 Compensation of team leaders. 

172.88 TeacheMnterns compensation 
during their term of service with the 
project. 

172.89 TeacheMnterns training stipends. 
172*90 Teacher-intern* and team leader 

medical Insurance. 
172*1 Training stipends for teachers and 

other educational personnel. 
172*2 Released time for educational, per- 
_sonneL 

122*3 Compensation; of volunteers. 
172.94 Travel expense* df Teacher Corps 
I members. 

Subpart C— Yovth Advococy Projects 

172.100 Purpose and project design. 

172.101 Other sections In this part apply to 
, youth advocacy project*. 

172.102 Youth advocacy project Joint par- 
ticipation. * 

172.103 Project schools, 

172.104 Youth advocacy project communi- 
ty council * 

172.105 Policy board. 

172.106 Youth advocacy projects— separate 
grants. 

172.107 Time period before correctional fa- 
cility may apply for a new project. 

172.108 Correctional facility functions. 

172.109 Youth advocacy teacher-intern 
training. 



Svboort 0 — Pr©(«c1 Administration 

172.110 Management Hon. j. 

172.111 Project director. 

172.112 Compensation of projeet director 
And staff. - 

172.113 Employment of project admlnlstra- 
live staff. 

172.114 Supervision of Teacher Corps 
members. 

Subpart I— Application* 

172.122 Policy board. 

172.123 Institution of higher education. 

172.124 Project schools. 

172.125 Community council. 
172.128 Correctional facility. 
172.127 Project objectives. 

171128 Management and staffing plans. 
172.130 Released time. 

172.132 Project activities. 

172.133 Youth advocacy protects. 

172.134 Information responding to cvalua- 
tlon criteria. 

171135 Approval of applications by the 

State educational agency. 
172.W8 Continuation grant application. 
172.137 Annual publication of application 

submission date. 

Subpart F— -f valuation Criteria 

172.150 Evaluation procedure. 

172.151 School learning climate criterion. 
172.132 Educational personnel develop- 
ment system criterion. 

172.153 Institutionalization criterion. 

172. 154 Adaptation of educational Im- 
provements criterion. 

ArrtwDix— Part A or Title V or the 
Higher Education Act or 1965. as Amwih 
to— Teach eh Corps Program Statcneht 
or Purpose and Authorization or Appro* 

PRXATIOtfS 

Authority: Title V-A of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (Pub L. 89-329).; as 
amended by Pub. U 90-35 in 1967: Pub. U 
90-575 In 1968; Pub. U 91-2.10 In 1970; Pub. 
U 92-318 In 1972; Pub. U 93-380 In 1974: 
and Pub. L. 94-462 In 1976 (20 U.S.C. UOl et 
,seq.), unless otherwise noted. 

Subpart A — C«n*rai 

§172.1 Scope 

(a) * This regulation applies to the 
Teacher Corps program. The statute 
that applies to the Teacher Corps pro* 
gram is Title V-A of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. as amended. A copy 
of the statute Is included as an appen- 
dix to this part. 

(b) Each grant under this part Is 
subject to the general provisions regu- 
lations of the Office of Education 
(Part&lOO and 100a of this chapter). 

(SecsTsil et seq^ 20 U.&C. 1101 et seq.) 

§172.2 Purpme. , 

The purpose of the Teacher Corps 
program Is to strengthen the educa- 
tional opportunities available to chil- 
dren In areas having concentrations of 
low Income families, to encourage col- 
leges and universities to broaden their 
programs of teacher preparation, and 
to encourage institutions of higher 
education and local educational agen- 
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cles to improve programs of training 
and retraining for teachers, teacher 
aides, and other educational person* 
nel. 

(Sees. 511(a); 20 U.S.C. 1101(a).) 

§1713 Definitions. 

As used in this part: "Institution of 
k higher education" means an Institu- 
tion of higher education as defined in 
Section 1201(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as amended. 

(Sees. 1201(a); 20 U.S.C. 1141(a).) 

"Local educational agency" means a 
local educational agency as defined in 
section 1201(g) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as amended. The 
term Includes a State educational 
agency or other public or private non- 
profit agency which provides a pro- 
gram or project designed to meet the 
special educational needs of migratory 
children"* of migratory agricultural 
workers. 

(Sec 1201(g), 20 O&C 1141(g); Sect. S17A; 
20 U.S.C. 1107a.) 

"Low-income family" means a family 
with a thild whom the local education- 
al agency may count under "Section 
103 of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
amended. 

(Sec. S13(aX3); 20 U.S.C. 1103UX3).) 

"Other educational personnel" 
means administrators, supervisors, and 
other specialized educational person- 
nel. 

(Sec 513(aXl); 20 ttS.C. 1103(aX D.) 

"State" means the several States of 
the Union, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

(Sec. 513(cX2); '20 UAC. 1103(cX2); See 
1201(b); 20 u AC. 1141(b).) 

"State educational agency" means 
the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible 
for the State supervision of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, or, if 
there Is no such officer or agency, an 
officer or agency designated by the 
Governor or by Slate law; 

(Sec 1201(h); 20 OAC 1141(h).) 

"Teacher" means a person who has a 
teaching certificate valid in the State 
In which the Teacher Corps project Is 
located, and who has had full-time 
paid teaching experience. 

(Sec 51 3(a)( 1 ), 20 ui,C. H03(aX 1 ).) 

"Teacher aide" means a person em- 
ployed as a . paraprofessional in a 
school or correctional facility who as- 
sists a teacher in performing educa- 
tional duties. The term docs not In- 
elude teacher -In terns or non-educa- 
tional personnel. State and local rules 



determine whether certification is re* 
quired for a teacher aide. 

(Sec 513UX1); 20 OAC. 1103(aXD.) 

"Teacher»lntern M means a person re* 
cruited to serve in a Teacher .Corps 
project who has a bachelors degree or 
its equivalent, with or without a teach- 
ing certificate, but who has not had 
fulltime paid teaching experience. 
However, a person who has completed 
two or more years of a program for 
which credit was given toward a bach- 
elors degree may serve as a teacher- 
intern if there are not enough teacher- 
interns candidates who have a bache- 
lors degree. , 

(Sec513<aXl);20aAC. H03UX1L) 
Swbp«rt I Hamul i «J m 

PAKTICUANTS 

§172,10 Joint Participant*. 

la) Each project must be carried out 
jointly by: 

(1) One or more Institutions of 
higher education; 

(2) One or more local educational 
agencies; and \ 

(3) A community council established 
under 5 172.14. \ 

(b) A project may also Include ^par- 
ticipation by a State educational 
agency. The State educational agency 
may participate by providing ^training 
to the Teacher Corps members. 

(c) The institutions, agencies and 
community council which ^participate 
in a project shall collaborate in plan- 
ning, carrying out, and evaluating the 
project. 

(Sec 313 (a), (eo, (gr, 20 UAC 1103 (a), (e>, 
<gO A 

§172.11 Institution of higher education. 

Each project must Include at least 
one institutiofi of higher education 
which offers academic course work at 
the graduate level leading to a gradu- 
ate degree in the field of education, 
unless none of the teach ec-ln terns' has 
a bachelors degree. 

(Sec 5i3(aX2), (bK 20 U.S.C. 1103 (aX2), 
. (b).) 

§17242 Project •chooU. 

<a) Each project must Include two to 
four complete schools which together 
Include all grade levels provided by 
the local educational agency. This 
must Include^jgt least grades one 
through twelvJPthe schools selected 
must be a feeder system. This means 
that a majority of pupils enrolled in 4 
the elementary school progress to the 
high school or to the Intermediate 
school, if an intermediate school is in- 
cluded, and that a majority of pupils 
from the intermediate school progress 
to the high school. If the applicant 
local educational agency does not have 
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a feeder system as described in this 
paragraph, the following are accept- 
able alternatives. 

(DA single school if that school in* 
eludes grades one through twelve; or 

(2) More than four schools where ad- 
dltional schools are needed to include 

' all grade levels in the feeder system; 
or 

(3) More than four schools where 
one or more, schools in the feeder 
system employ twelve or fewer teach- 
ers; or 

(4) Two to four schools In a feeder 
system which does not Include a high 
school (grades eight or nine through 
twelve) If the high school Is in a sepa- 
rate local educational agency. 

(b) If the alternatives in (a) do not 
meet the needs of the applicant local 
educational agency, it may propose an- 
other arrangement provided that the 
entire educational staffs of schools 
serving a definable low Income com- 
munity are Included. 

(c) Each school Included in the pro- 
ject which includes elementary grades 
must be eligible for a project under 
Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, 

(Sec 513(aX3), 20 U.S.C. 1103(aX3).) 

§ 172.13 Involvement of all educational 
school personnel in the project * 

All educational personnel employed 
by a project school must be Involved in 
planning and carrying out the project 
in that school. 

(Sec 513(aX3r, 20 UAC. 1103<aX3).) 

§ 172.14 Community council. 

(a) Each project must Include an 
elected community council ofTit least 
seven members. 

(b) The community council must be 
representative of: 

(1) Parents of the children attending 
the project schools; and 

(2) Other residents of the areas 
served by the project schools. 

(c) An existing elected council which 
Is broadly representative of the com- 
munity in which the project Is located 
may serve as the community council 
under this part for up to three months 
after the daj^e of the Initial grant 
award. * 1 

(d) A community-wide election must 
be held to elect a community council 
for the project within the three 
months after the date of the Initial 
grant award (community-wide means * 
within the attendance boundaries of 
the project schools). 

(Sec 513 (eXl). (f« 20 U.8.C. 1103 (eXIXg).) 

§172.15 Policy board. 

(a) Each project must be planned 
and operated under the supervision of 
a policy board. ^ 

(b) The policy board must Include 
the following members: 
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(1) The dean of the school of educa- 
tion, or other component that offers 
graduate training. In the Institution of 
higher education: 

(2) The superintendent of the local 
educational agency; and 

(3) The chairperson of the communi- 
ty council. 

(c) The policy board members listed 
in paragraph (b) of this section may 

r agree to add members to the board 
9 who represent: 

(1) Organizations which represent 
teachers In the local educational 
agency: 

(2) Organizations which represent 
principals in the local educational 
agency: 

(3) Students: 4 

(4) Teacher-interns; or 

(5) Other persons or organizations 
which the three board members deter- 
mine would be appropriate. 

(d) Each policy board decides its own 
voting -procedures. 

(Sec 513 (a). (e>, i% Y t 20 U.S.C. 1103 (a), («). 
(g>.) 

§ 172.16 Other participating group*. 

A project may include the participa- 
tion of other groups, such as teacher 
organizations* professional associ- 
ations, students, and teacher- interns, 

(Sec 513 (a). (gK 20 U.S.C. 1103 (a), (g>.) 

(IV* 17 Involvement of State educational 
agency. 

(a) The State educational agency 
must be kept Informed of the progress 
and experience of the project. Includ- 
ing 

(b) Project matters which would con- 
tribute to the improvement of State 
teacher certification requirements. 

(Sec 512(a) (*>. (3). (S); 20 UAC, 1103(a) 
(2>, (3), (5>.) #> 

Grants *• 

§ 172JJ0 Project duration. — n 

(a) Each application must be for up 
to a five year project duration. The 
Commissioner awards separate grants 
for each of those five years, subject to 
the availability of funds and continued 
effectiveness of the project 

(b) The Commissioner's assistance to 
a project imay not continue after the 
fifth year. 

(Sec 513(g); 20U.S.C. 1103(g),) 

i'V?Z2\ Size of grants. 

The total amount which the Com- 
missioner awards' to tm grantees 
under a project is llmlted'to: 

(a) Npt jnore than $150.000- for the 
first year, 

(b) Approximately $300,000 for each 
of the second and third years IX the 
project ts for five years: 

(c) Approximately $200,000 for the 
next to last year, and 



(d) Approximately $150,000 for the 
last year 

(8cc513<g>: 20 UAC, 1103(g).) 

5 172*32 Separate granta. 

(a) If an application Is selected for 
assistance under this part 'the Com- 
missioner awards a grant to the insti- 
tution of higher education and a grant 
to the local educational agency. If a 
State educational agency participates 
in a project under $ 172.10(b). the 
Commissioner awards a separate grant 
to the State educational agency. 

(b) If the application Includes, more 
than one institution of higher educa- 
tion or more than one local education- 
al agency the Commissioner may 
award a graqt to one or more of those 
Institutions or agencies. 

(Sec 513 (a), (gr t 20 U.S.C. 1103 (a), (g).) 

§172^3 Time period before agencies or 
Institutions may apply for a new pro- 
jecX 

If an institution of higher education 
or a local educational agency partici- 
pates in a project it may not apply for. 
a new project until three years after 
the end of that participation. If a local 
educational agency is subdivided into 
districts, this restriction applies only 
to the district within the local educa- 
tional agency which participates in 
the project. 

(Sec 513(g); 20 U.S.C.,1 103(g).) 

Projxct Program 

§ 172.40 Initial developmental year. 
During the first year of a project: 

(a) The project must be developed 
and organized; 

(b) The community council must be 
elected; 

(c) The team leader must be hired; 

(d) The teacher-interns must be re- 
cruited; and c * 

(e) Any revisions of the objectives 
adopted under §§ 172.61-172.65 must 
be planned and developed. 

■ This period may be less than a year 
if these functions can.be completed In 
a shtorter time. 

J 172.41 Achievement of objectives during 
the remaining four years. 

(a) During the remaining four years 
of a project, activities must be carried 
out which are designed to achieve the 
objectives adopted under §§ 172.61- 
172.66. 

(b) Activities during this period must 
consist primarily of training, * 

(Sec 513 CaXU <g>; 20 U.S.C. 1103 (aXl). 
(g>.) 

$ 172.42 Functions of each participant 

The applicants must agree to the 
functicdfeach will perform, subject to 
« 172.4W72.45. 
(Sec 513(g); 20 U.&C 1103(g).) 



§ 172.43 institution of higher education 
funcUoniL^s^ 
An Institution of higher education 
may perform the following functions 
under Its grant: 

(a) Recruiting, selecting, and enroll- 
ing Teacher Corps members. 

(b) Training Teacher Corps mem- 
bers. 4 

(c) Paying the administrative and 
secretarial costs of the community 
council. 

(d) Paying the costs of project ad- 
ministration. Including planning, docu- 
mentation, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion. 

(Sec 513 (a). ttY, 20 U.S.C. 1103 (a). (e>.) 

§ 172.44 Local educational agency func- 
tions. 

A local educational agency may per- 
form the following functions under its ■ 
grant: 

(a) Recruiting, selecting and enroll- 
. ing Teacher Corps members. 

(b) Training Teacher Corps mem- 
bers. 

' <c) Paying the compensation of 
Teacher Corps members. 

(d) Paying the compensation for re- 
leased time for educational personnel 
while in training, within the limita- 
tions in § 172.92. 

(e) Paying the administrative and 
secretarial costs of the community 
council, 

(f) Paying the costs ,of project ad- 
ministration, Including planning, docu- 
mentation, evaluation, and dlssemina-* 
tlon. 

(Sec 513 (a), <eK 20 U.S.C. 1103 (a), (e); Sec 
541(f); 20 U^.C. 1104(f).) 

§ 172.45 Training by institutions ot higher 
education. 

* (a) Each institution of higher educa- 
tion which receives a grant under this 
part shall provide training to Teacher 
.Corps members. This must include 
training designed to achieve the objec- 
tives adopted under §'l72.62(b) (im- 
provement jo( competency of educa- 
tional personnel). - * 

(b) An Institution of higher educa- 
tion which does not offer academic 
course-work beyond the bachelor's 
degree level may provide training for 
volunteers and teacher aides, if this 
type of training is .designed to achieve 
the objectives adopted under § 172.62. 

(Sec, 513 (aX2), <5). (b). (g); 20 U.S.C. 
1103(a) (2). (5). (b). (g).) 

§ 172.46 Pre-service and in-service train- 
ing. 

Training under this part must in- 
clude pre-service training for teacher- 
interns and In-service training for 
other educational personnel employed 
by the project schools. 

(Sec 513(aX2): 20 UAC, 1103(a)(2).) 
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} 172.47 Training profnra fbr teacher-In* 
terns* 

(a) The training program for a 
teacher-intern must be developed by 
the project director in consultation 
with the team leader and the institu- 
tion of higher education which pro* 
vides the training. 

(b) The training must include: 

<U Practical classroom .experience in 
each of the project schools; 

(2) Academic study: and 

(3) Practical experiences and train* 
ing In the community served by the 
project. 

(o The practical classroom expert* 
encc of a teacher* in tern may not aver* 
age iriore than one half of each school 
day during the period of his or Jier in* 
ternship. • ' 

(d) Training may also be provided in 
a pre-school early childhood sotting If 
that training is consistent with the ob- 
jectives adopted under §$ 172.61* 
172.65. 

(See. 513<aX2>, (gn 20 U.S.C. 1103UX2). (g>.) 

$ 172.48 Graduate Level training for 
Atnchtn and teacher-intern*. 

Training for teachers and teacher* 
interns who have a bachelor's degree 
must be at the graduate level. Train* 
Ing for teacher-interns who do not 
, have a bachelor's degree may be at the 
undergraduate level. 

(Sec. 513(a) (1), (b). (g* 20 U-S.C. 1103U) 
(1). (b). (g)J 

§ 172.49 Degree and certification for 
teacher* interns. 
.Training must be designed so that a 
teacher* intern begins his or her in- 
ternship three months before the be* 
ginning of the second school year of 
the project and has the opportunity to 
complete the internship; and receive a 
degree and a teaching certification by 
the end of the third school year of the 
project. 

(Sec. 513(a) If). (b>: 20 UAC. 1103(a) (2). 

<b>,> 

§ 172.50 Field and community baaed train* 

Training of Teacher Corps members 
must be primarily field based 'and car* 
ncd out in the community served by 
the project. 4 

^Sec. 513(a)(2): 20 U.&C. 1103(aX2>.) 

$ 172.M Training for volunteers. 

A grantee may provide training to 
volunteers to prepare them for service 
in the project. 

(Sec. 513 (a)(5). (br, 20 U.S.C. 1103(aX3). 
cbh) 

§17,2.52 Documentation of project expert* 
ence. 

(a) Each project must Include docu* 
mentation of all significant factors 
which influence project experience 
and results, including: 
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U) The characterises and condition 
of the local setting: and ' 

(2) The usefulness of project pro- 
cesses, practices, and products in the 
project schools. * 

(b) The documentation under para* 
graph (a) of this section must be used 
to: . ' 

(1) Review progress. in accomplishing 
the objectives developed under 
$$ 172.61-172.65: and 

(2) Revise those objectives if neces- 
sary. * * 

(Sec. 511: 20 U.&C, 1101; Sec. 313(g): 20 
U.S.C. 1103ig).) 

Basic Outcomes and Project 
Objectives 

§ 172.60 Basic outcomes. 

Each project must be designed to 
achieve the following outcomes: 

(a) An Improved school climate 
which fosters the. learning of children 
of lowlncome families. 

"(b) An improved educational person- 
nel development system for persons 
who serve or who are preparing to 
serve In schools for children of low* 
Income families. 

(c) The continuation of educational 
improvements (.including products, 
processes, and practices) made as a 
result of the project, after Federal 
funding ends. 

(d) The adoption or adaptation of 
those educational Improvements by 
other educational agencies and institu* 
tions. 

(Sec. 511: 20 U.S.C. 1101: Sec 513(g): 20 
U-S.C. 1103(g).) 

§172.61 Project objectives. 

(a) Bach project must include objec- 
tives which are designed to achieve 
the outcomes described in § 172.60. 

(b) These project objectives must be 
developed Jointly by the Institution of 
higher education, the local education* 
a! agency, and the community council. 

(c) Each project objective must be 
adopted by the policy board. 

(Sec 511: 20 U.S.C. 1101; Sec 913(g): 20 
U.S.C. 1103(g).) 

$ 172.62 School objectives. 

(a) Each project must Include specif* 
Ic objectives designed to achieve the 
outcome under § 172.60(a) (Improved 
school climate) in each of the project 
schools. These objectives may Include 
curriculum, organizational, or other 
changes that affect an entire school. 
All proJetjJU schools must Jointly par* 
tiefpate in the development of these 
specific objectives. 

(b) In addition to the objectives 
under paragraph (a) of this section, 
each project school must have objec- 
tives designed to: 

(1) Improve the competency of all 
educational personnel employed by 
the project schools (and the teacher* 
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Interns) to 'provide education that Is 
multicultural and to be knowledgeable 
of and sensitive to the needs of diverse 
cultures, regardless of the pupil popu- 
lation served by the project: 

(2) Improve the competency of these 
educational personnel, the teacher in* 
terns, and the project schools, to deal 
with a wide range of variability in chil- 
dren; and ' , 

(3) Provide all educational personnel 
employed by # the project schools (and 
the teacher.lnterns) with the opportu- 
nity to improve their competency to 
identify children with learning and be* 
havloral problems, diagnose the spe- 
cial needs of those children* and pre* 
scribe learning activities to meet those 
needs. J 

(Sec 511(a): 20 U-S.C. 1101(a); Sec 513(g): 
20 U-S.C.til03(g).) * 

5 172.63 Educational personnel develop* 

„ ment system objectives. 

Each project must Include specific 
objectives designed to achieve the out- 
come under $ 172.60(b) (improved edu- 
cational personnel development 
system), Including objectives to 
achieve: 

(a) Basic and systemic Improvements 
in the methods used by the institution 
of higher education and the local edu- 
cational agency to train educational 
personnel: 

(b) The development of the capacity 
of the institution of higher education 
to provide training that will achieve 
the objectives under § 172.63(b); and 

(c) Provision of pre-service and in- 
service training as an integral process. 

(Sec SU(a) 20 U-S.C. 1101(a): sec 513(g): 20 
U.S.C. 1103(g).) 

$ 172.64 Institutionalization objectives. 

Each project must Include specific 
objectives designed to achieve the out- 
come under § 172.60(0 (continuation 
of educational improvements). 

(Sec 511(a); 20 U.S.C, llOKaK sec 513(g): 20 
U.S.C. 1103(g).) 

5 172.65 Demonstration and dissemination 
objectives. ' 

Each project must Include specific 
objectives designed to achieve the out- 
come under 5 172.60(d) (adaptation of 
educational improvements by other 
agencies) by demonstrating and dis- 
seminating project processes, prac* 
tlces, and products found useful in the 
project schools to: 

(a) Persons involved in the* project: 

(b) Schools of the local educational 
agency and components of the institu- 
tion of higher education which are not 
Involved in the project; * 

(c) Other local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, and 
communities; and 

(d> Others interested in educational 
policy. 

(Sec 511(a); 20 U.S.C. 1101(a); sec. 513(g): 
20 VJ3.C. 1103(g).) 
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Teacher Corps Members ' 

1 172.M0 Kdurnliunai pemonnel, teacher- 
intern*, and volunteer*. 
The following persons Qro Teacher 
Corps members: 

(a) Teachers and other educational 
personnel who are employed by a pro* 
Ject school; 

(b) Volunteers who serve as part* 
time tutors of full-time Instructional 
assistants In project schools; and 

(c) Teacher-interns. 

(Sec 513(aXl); 20 U.S.C. 1103(4X1).) 

§ 172UJ1 Number of teacher-intern*. 

(a) Each project must Include at 
least four teacher-Interns. 

(b) Each project may include up to 
one teacher-Intern for each five teach- 
ers in the project schools IX the local 
educational agency will employ all 
teacher- In terns who complete their in* 
terns hips. 

(Sec 513(f); 20 UAC. 1103(g).) 

§ 17&S2 Recrultln* tear her* interns. 

(a) The Commissioner provides each 
grantee with a national listing of 
qualified applicants for teacher* Intern* 
ships. 

(b) A grantee may recruit teacher- 
interns from the national listing of 
qualified applicants, but is not re* 
quired to do so. 

(c) A grantee must design its recruit- 
ment of teacher*interns so that it gives 
consideration to persons who are 
broadly representative of the ethnic 
and cultural characteristics of the 
community served by the project. 

(d) The Commissioner Publishes a 
notice annually In the Federal Regis- 
ter that explains how to apply for 
teacher-Internships. 

(Sec 513(a) (1), (3K 20 UAC. 1103(a) (I), 
(3).) 

$ 172.83 Teacher-intern team*. 

Teacher-Interns must be organized 
into teams that include at least four 
teacher-interns and one experienced 
teacher who serves as leader of the^ 
team. Each team must spotid a portion 
of the Internship In each projlct 
school. 

(Sec 513(1X3* 20 U.S.C. 1103(aX3).) * 

§ 172.84 Teacher- intern* may not re- 
place teachers. 

(a) A grantee may not use a teacher* 
intern to replace, or carry out the 
functions of a teacher who is or would 
otherwise have been employed in a 
project school. 

(b) A teacher-intern may not be used 
as a substitute-teacher, 

(Sec 517; 20 U^.C. 1107.) 

§ 172.85 Federal employees. 

Members of the Teacner Corps are 
not ^Ibnsidered Federal .employees 
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except for the purposes of the Federal 
tort claims provisions of Title 28 of 
the United States Code, 

(Sec 516 (IHO; 20 U.S.C. 1104 caMci.) 

5 172^5 Other Federal student awis- 
lance program*. 
Members of the Teacher Corps may 
not receive a loan under Ihc National 
Direct Student Loan Program autho- 
rized by Title IV-E of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 120 U.S.C. 1087-aa- 
1087-ff)» or a grant under the Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program authorized by Title 
IV-A-2 of -the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1070b-1070b-3). 

(Sec 515<d>-20 U.S.C, 1105 (d).} 

i 

§ 17137 Compensation of team leaders. 

(a) The local educational agency 
shall employ each teacher-Intern team 
leader. 

(b) The local educational agency 
shall compensate a team leader at a 
rate comparable to that being paid to 
other personnel In the same agency 
who perform similar work. 

(c) A local educational agency shall 
use funds under its grant to pay up to 
90 percent of the compensation paid 
under paragraph (b) of this section. 

(Sec 513(aX3>; 20 U.S.C. 1103(*X3); sec 
5l4(aXl); 20 U.S.C. lKK(aKl).) 

§ 172.88 Teacher-intern compensation 
during their term of service with the 
project 

(a) The local educational agency 
shall compensate a teacher- Intern 
during each period he or she serves in 
the project schools at a rate of $150 
per week, subject to paragraph (c) of 
this section. 

<b) This compensation must include 
an additional $15 per week for each 
dependent who receives more than 
half of his or her support from the 
teacher-intern, subject to paragraph 
(c) of this section. 

(c) The total compensation paid to a 
teacher-intern under paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of this section may not exceed 
the compensation paid to a beginning 
teacher employed by the local educa- 
tional agency for comparable periods 
of time. 

(d) A local educational agency shall 
use funds under Its grant to pay up to 
90 percent of the compensation paid 
under this section. 

(Sec 513(aK3n 20 U.S.C. H03(aK3); tec 
5M(ax2K 20 X7J3.C. 1104(aX2).) 

§172^9 Teacher-intern training sti- 
pends, 

(a) The institution -of higher educa- 
tion shall pay a training stipend at 
$150 per week to each teacher-intern 
during'.each period he or she receives 
training at that Institution. The insti- 
tution of higher education may not 



pay this stipend during the periods 
when the tenrhcr-lntern serves In the 
project schools. 

(b) The training stipend must in- 
clude airtiddltlonni $16 |ht wrrk for 
each dependent who receives more 
than one-half- of his or her support 
from the teacher-intern. 

(c) An institution of higher educa- 
lion shall use funds under its grant to 
pay up lo 100 percent of the cost of 
the amounts paid under paragraphs 
(a) and <b) of this section. 

(Sec 514(b); 20 OS.C. 1104(b).) 

§172.90 Teacher.intern and team leader 
medical insurance. 

(a) The grantees shall provide teach- 
er-interns and team leaders with medi- 
cal insurance covcrage 7 (includlng hos* 
pltalization) during their participation 
in a project. 

(b) Dependents who receive more 
than one half of their support from a 
teacher-intern mast be Included in 
this Insurance coverage. 

(c) A grantee which provides this 
medical insurance coverage shall use 
funds under Its grant to pay up to 100 
percent of the cost of the insurance. 

(Sec. 514 (d). (tr. 20 U.S.C. 1104 (d)» <e)i 

§172.91 Training stipend* for teacher* 
and other educational personnel. 

(a) The institution of higher educa- 
tion or local educational agency may 
pay a training stipend to each of the 
teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel employed *by a project school 
'who participate in training under this 

part during a period of the year <ij 
any) not covered by a local employ- 
ment contract. 

(b) The training stipend may be at a 
rate of not more than $100 per Individ* 
ual per week, prorated if the training 
is part-time. 

(c) A local educational agency shall 
use funds under Its grant to pay up to 
100 percent of the cost of stipends 
paid under this section. 
(Sec 514(b); 20 U.S.C. 1101(b).) 

§ 172.92 Released lime for educational 
personnel. 

(a) If authorized by the Commission- 
er, the local educational agency may 
use funds under Its grant to pay the 
cost of releasing educational personnel 
from their regular duties in a project 
school to participate in training under 
this part. 

(b) The Commissioner may a<itho- ; 
rlzc a local educational agency to use 
funds under paragraph (a) of this sec-/ 
tlon If the local educational agency/ 
demonstrates In its application that 
the project is or will be ptaceff in jeob- 
ardy by the lack of compensation for 

« "released time. / , . 

(Sec 514(f): 20 U.S.C. 1104(f).) / 
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§17233 Compensation of volunteers, 

(a) Volunteers who serve as part- 
time tutors or full-time Instructional 
aides In project schools are paid or 
unpaid, according to local policy. 

(b) If volunteers are paid, they must 
be compensated at a rate equal to that 
being paid other volunteers for similar 
work. . „ 

(c) A grantee which pays any com- 
pensation 'under this section shall use 
funds under its grant to pay up to 90 
"percent of that compensation. 
(Sec 513caX5>; 20 UAC 1103<aX5>; sec 
5H(aX3>; 20 0.S.C. 1104UX3).) 

5 17234 Trawl expenses 0 f Teacher Corps 
members. 

(a) The grantees shall pay, subject 
to paragraph (b) of this section: 

(1) The necessary travel expenses of 
Teacher Corps members and their de- 
pendents; 

(2) The necessary expenses for 
transportation of the household goods 
and personal effects of Teacher Corps 
members and tnelr dependents: and * 

(3) Other necessary expenses of 
Teacher Corps members and their de- 
pendents which are directly related to 

, their service in the project, including 
readjustment allowances proportion- 
ate to that service. 

(b) A teacher-intern whose, last per- 
manent address before coming to a 
project is outside the community 
served by the project, shall be paid: 

(1) By the Institution of higher edu- 
cation for his or her necessary travel 
expenses to the project (by the least 
expensive common carrier or by pri- 
vate automobile subject to any institu- 
tional rules on reimbursement for % 
mileage); and 

<2) By the local educational agency 
for , 

(I) The necessary travel expenses of 
teacher-Intern idepeTJdwits to the pro- 
ject (by the least expensive' common 
carrier or by private 
ject to any agency li 
ment for mileage); 

(II) The necessan^expenses for ship- 
ment to the project of u£ to 11,000 
pounds of household goods and per- 
sonal effects owned by the teacher- 
Intern or his or her dependent*. 
(Sec 514(C); 20 U-&C. 1104(c).) 

Subpft C— Yaw* AaVscacy rVafact* 
§ 172.1 00 Purpose sod project design. 

(a) Purpose. Under this subpart, the 
Commissioner provides assistance to 
projects designed to attract and train 
educational personnel who provide re- 
medial, basic, and secondary educa- 
tional training (including literacy and 
communication skill training) to Juve- 
nile delinquents or youth offenders. 

(b) project desioru A youth advocacy 
project must be designed to meet the 
special educational needs of Juvenile 
delinquents or youth offenders, ' 
(Sec MttnXOi; 20U.SC. U03UXCU 
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§ 172.101 Other sections In this part apply 
to youth advocacy projects. 

Subject to any exceptions specifical- 
ly listed in this subpart, all of the sec- 
tions In this part apply to youth advo- 
cacy projects. 

(Sees. 551 et «^ 20 US.C 1103 et seqj 

$172,102 Youth advocacy project joint 
participation. 

(a) Section 172.10 (Joint partld- 
pants) does not apply to youth advoca- 
cy projects. 

<b) Each project assisted under this 
subpart must be carrt^ out Jointly by: 

(1) One or more Institutions of 
higher education: 

(2) One or more local educational 
agencies; 

<3) A community council established 
under § 172.104; and 

(4) One or more of the following cor- 
rectional facilities: 
(DA detention center; 
(ID An incarceratory Institution; 
<iii) A public or private non-profit al- 
ternative school for delinquent youth; 
or 

<iv) A special center, within a public 
school, which serves the special needs 
of Juvenile delinquents or youth of- 
fenders, or both. 

<c) The corrections! facility must 
participate equally under each section 
of the regulation in this part that re- 
quires Joint participation or collabora- 
tion. 

<d) A project assisted under this sub- 
part may also include participation by 
a State educational agency. 

(Sec. StfUXexe); 20 1103 (aXSXe).) 

§172.103 Project schools. 

(a) Section 172.12 (Project schools) 
does not apply to youth advocacy pro- 
jects. 

(b) A youth advocacy project must 
Include one or more junior high 
schools or senior high schools, or both, 
of the local educational agency. 

(c) A youth advocacy project may in- 
clude one or more schools of the cor- 
rectional facility. 

(Sec 513(aX«)5 20 OS.C. 1103<aX«).) 

I l7Zm Youth advocacy project commu- 
nity council. 

(a) Each youth advocacy project 
must Include an elected community 
council of at least seven members. 
'(b) The community council must be 
representative of; 

(1) The parents of the juvenile delin- 
quents or youth offenders participat- 
ing in the project; and 

(2) The residents of the areas served 
by the prefect schools. 

(Sec 513(©X1), (gn 20 US.C. 1103(eXD, (g).) 
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f 171105 Policy board. 
, The policy board urider §17245 
must include as a member the director 
of the correctional facility (or his or 
her equivalent). 

<Sec 513<axe>: 20'OS.C. H03(aX6).) 

$172,106 Youth advocacy projects— sepa- 
rate grants. 

(a) If an application Is selected for 
assistance under this subpart, the 
Commissioner awards a grant to the 
Institution of higher education, a 
grant to the local educational agency, 
and a grant to the correctional facili- 
ty. 

(b) .If the application Includes mo:e 
than one Institution of higher educa- 
tion, more than one local educational 
agency or more than one correctional 
facility, the Commissioner may award 
grants to one or more of those institu- 
tions, agencies, or facilities. 

(Sec. 513(aX6>; 20 US.C. 1103(aX«).) 

§172.107 Time period before correctional 
fscillty may apply for a new project 

If a correctional facility participates 
in a project. It may not apply for a 
new project until three years after the 
end of that participation. 
(Sec 513UX6); 20 OS.C llO3(aX0)J 

§172.103 Correctional facility functions. 

A correctional facility may perform 
the following functions under its 
grant: 

(a) Recruiting, selecting, and enroll- 
ing Teacher Corps members. 
' (b) Training Teacher Corps mem- 
bers. 

(c) Paying the compensation of 
Teacher Corps members. 

<d) Paying compensation for re- 
leased time for educational personnel 
while In training, within the limita- 
tions In § 172.92. 

(e) Paying the administrative and 
secretarial costs of the community 
council. 

(f ) Project administration. Including 
planning, documentation, evaluation, 
and dissemination. 

§172.109 Youth advocacy teacher-lntem 
training. 

In addition to the training required 
under §172.47 (training program for 
teacher-interns), a youth advocacy 
project must include teacher- Intern 
training in a correctional facility 
where youths are; 

(a) Incarcerated; or 

(b) Having problems adjusting to 
traditional educational programs; or 

(c) Preparing to return to the 
school-community environment. 
(8cc 513(aX«>; 20 U.S.C. H03<aX«).) 
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t lfcllO Management plan. 

(a) Each project must have a man* 
agcmcnt plan for the project years, 
which includes: 

(1) A description of the activities to 
be carried out; 

(2) A description of the sequence 
and timing of the activities* 

(3) The assignment of responsibil- 
ities; 

(4) A description of the resources to 
be used for each activity; 

(5) A detailed budget for the initial 
project year (which must be updated 
In each succeeding year); 

(6) A budget for later project years 
In outline form: and 

(7) An analysis of how the activities 
contribute to achieving the objectives 
adopted under §$ 172.6U172.65. 

(b) The management plan must be 
revised at least annually. 

(c) The management plan must show 
in detail how It contributes to meeting 
each of the objectives adopted under 
« 172.61-172.65. 

§172.111 Project director. 

(a) Each project must have a project 
director. 

(b) A temporary project director 
may be appointed at the beginning of 
the initial project year. 

(c) A permanent project director 
must be appointed before the end of 
the Initial project year. 

(Sec. 513<f Y. 20 1103(g).) 

§172.112 Compensation of project direc- 
tor and ttaff. 

(a) The project director and other 
project administrative staff are not 
Teacher Corps members. They must 
be employed by, a grantee. 

(b) A grantee may use funds under 
its grant to pay the salaries of the pro- 
ject director and project staff. 

(Sec 513(a); 20 U.S.C 1103U).) 

$ 172.113 Em pi oj men t of project adminis- 
trative staff. 

(a) The project administrative staff 
must be hired from the grantees' regu- 
lar employees whenever possible. 

(b) A grantee must design Its hiring 
of project administrative staff so that 
it gives consideration to persons who 
are broadly representative of the 

. etftnic and cultural characteristics of 
t the community served by the project 

(Sec. 513(f): 20 UAC. 1103(g).) 

|17lfM Supervision of Teacher Corps 
members. 

(a) Teacher Corps members are 
under the direct supervision of the 
local educational agency to which they 
are assigned. 

(b) Subject to the requirements in 
« 172.81-172.84. (regarding teacher-in- 



terns), the local educational agency re- 
tains the authority to: 

(1) Assign Teacher Corps members, 
within itc system; 

(2) Transfer Teacher Corps members 
within Its system: 

(3) Determine the terms and con- 
tinuance of the assignment of Teacher 
Corps members within Its system. 

(Sec 515; 20 0.3,0.1106.) 

Uhpm A I— Apptkattoftt 

5172.122 Policy board. i 

An application must Include a\ de- 
scription of the members, method of 
selection, and operating procedures\of 
the policy board. 

(Sec. 513(g): 20 U.S.C. 1103(g).) 

§ 172.123 Institution of higher education. 

(a) An application must Include a de- 
scription of each institution of higher 
education, including: 

(1) Its degree offerings in education; 
and 

(2) Its pre-service and in-service 
graduate training program* 

(b) An application must also Include 
a description of past and current ef- 
forts by the institution of higher edu- 
cation to Improve Its educational per- 
sonnel training and retraining pro- 
grams, and the way those efforts 
relate to the project 

* (Sec. 511(a): 20 US.C UOKan Sec 513(b): 
20UAC 1103(b).) 

§172.124 Project schools. 

An application must include: (a) A 
brief description of each project 
school, including the size of the educa- 
tional staff and the relationships 
among' the schools In the feeder 
system; 

(b) A description of past and current 
efforts to improve each project school, 
and the way those efforts relate to the 
projects; 

(c) A statement that each project 
school meets the low- Income criterion 
in 5 172.12(b): 

(d) A statement that all educational 
personnel employed by the project 
schools will be Involved in planning 
and carrying out the project in that 
school: and 

(e) If the project Includes more than . 
four teacher-interns, an assurance 
that the local educational agency will 
employ all of the teach eMn terns who 
complete their internships. 

it) If the project includes as teacher- 
interns persons who do not have bach- 
elors degrees, a certification by the 
local education agency that there are 
not enough teacher-Intern candidates ' 
who have bachelors degrees available 
locally or through use oi the national 
listing of qualified applicants. 

(Sec 511(a); 20 O&C. UOKs): Sec 513(a) 
(3): 20 US.C 1103(a) (3).) T 



§ 172.125 Community council 
An application must Include: 

(a) A description of the temporary 
community council, including: 

(1) The purpose for which the coun- 
cil was originally established; 

(2) The boundaries and compositions 
of the community represented by the 
council: 

> (3) The terms) of the council mem- 
bers: 

(4) The date and methods of election 
of I he. council members: and 

(5) The number of council members. 

(b) A description of the permanent 
community council, including: 

(1) The boundaries and composition 
of the community represented by the 
council: 

(2) The number of council members: 

(3) The terms of'th* council mem- 
bers: 

(4) The date and method of election 
of the council members: and 

(5) The activities to be carried out 
by the council. 

(c) An assurance that the communi- 
ty council participates with the other 
applicants in planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating £he project. 

(Sec 513(e): 20 O.S.C. 1103(C).) 

§ 172.126 Correctional facility. 

An application for a youth advocacy 
project must Include a description of 
each correctional facility. 



(Sec 513(e): 20 U.S.C. 1103(e).) 

§ 172.127 Project objectives. 

An application must include a de- 
scription of each project objective 
adopted under $§ 172.61-172.C5, includ- 
ing the basis for each objective in re- 
search, theory, or practical experience. 

(See 511(a): 20 U-S.C UOKan Sec 513(a): 
20UAC. 1103(f).) 

5 172.128 Management and staffing plans. 

An application must include the 
management plan required undp^*, 
§172.110 and a staffing plan. / 
(Sec 513(g): 20 U3.C. 1103(g).)- 

§ 172.130 Released time. 

A local educational agency which 
wishes to use grant funds under 
§ 172.92 (released time for educational 
personnel) must demonstrate in the 
application that the project Is or will 
be placed in jeopardy by the lack of 
compensation for released time. 

(Sec 514(f); 20 UAC. 1104(f).) 

{172.132 Projeet activities. 
*^An application must Include a de- 
scription of: (a) The teacher •intern re- 
cruitment methods; 

(b) The organization of each teach- 
er-intern team In each project school; 

(c) The training program for teach- 
er-interns; 
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<d> The tntinin* program for volun* 
teers. teachers, and other educational 
personnel: 

<e> The project plans and methods 
for achieving each of the objectives 
adopted under §§ L72.6l-L72.65; and 

(f) Project evaluation to date. 
(See. 513; 20 U3.C. 1103.) 
§ 172.133 Youth adTocacy projects. 

In addition to the other require- 
ments in this subpart, an application 
(or a youth advocacy project must de- 
scribe: 

(a) The persons receiving training in 
the project in remedial, basic, and sec* 
ondary education: 

(b) The special educational needs of 
the persons described under para- 
graph (a) of this section; 

(O Row the project is designed to: 

( 1) Meet the needs of those persons; 
and 

(2) Attract and train educational 
personnel who provide educational 
training to juvenile delinquents or 
youth offenders. 

(Sec 513UX6): 20 V&.C. 1103UX6).) 

§ 171134 Information responding to evai- 
uaiion criteria. 

An application must include infor- 
mation which provides a basis for eval- 
uating tt umier each of the criteria in 
Subpart Br 

(Sec 5l3</>: 20OS.C. 1103(g).) 

§ 172.133 Approval of applications by the 
State educational agency. 

(a) The Commissioner may not ap- 
prove an application submitted under 
this part unless the State educational 
agency of the State in which the pro- 
ject is located has approved the appli- 
cation. 

(b) The approval by the State educa- 
tional agency must be: 

(1) In) writing and signed by the 
• chief State school officer, and 

(2) Attached to the application 
before the application is submitted to 
the Commissioner. 

(o The Stale educational agency 
shall approve an application that is: 

<L) In conformance with all applica- 
ble State laws, rules, and regulations: 
and 

(2) Consistent with overall plans for 
teacher education in that State. 

(Sec. 512 <aX2). (3), iir, 20 ttS.C. 1103 (a) 
(2). (3). iS)> 

§ 172.136 Continuation grant application* 

In addition to meeting all of the 
other requirements of this subpart, an 
application for a continuation grant 
must Include a description of: 

(a) Planning done during the initial 
project yean 

(b) Project experience to date: and 
to Any revisions of or additions to 

the project objectives, t 

.Sec, S12u) 1 2), (3). (5K 20 ttS.C. 1103(a): 20 
USC. 1103(g).) 



JIULES AND REGULATIONS 

$172,137 Annual publication of applies* 
tton submission date. 

The Commissioner publishes the 
date and place to submit project appli- 
cations annual fy in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 

(Sec 513(g); 20 V3.C. 1 103(g).) 

Subpart F— Evahwttofi Criteria 

5 172,150 Equation procedure. 

(a) Applications for grants under 
this part are evaluated by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the criteria 
in this subpart. The criteria in 
§ L00a.26<b) of this chapter do not 
apply. 

(b) Each application for initial pro- 
ject funding is evaluated in competi- 
tion with alt other applications for ini- 
tial project funding. 

(c) Each application for' a continu- 
ation grant is evaluated noncompetltl- 
vely based on the effectiveness of the 
project and the availability of appro- 
priations. 

(d) The evaluatloiuof applications 
for Initial project funding is based on 
a point system Each criterion is 
weighted as indicated. The highest 
possible score under these criteria is 
100 points. 

(Sec 513(g); 20 VJS.C. 1103(g).) 

§ 172.151 School learning climate criterion 
(25 poinU). 
In evaluating an application the 
Commissioner considers the extent to 
which: 

(a) The objectives developed under 
§ 172.62 (school objectives) (Improved 
school climate) are lllcely to achieve 
the outcomes in § 172.60(a) (8 points): 

(b) The project activities^ are likely 
to accomplish the objectives developed 
under 5 172.62 (9 points); and 

(c) The management plan for accom- 
plishing the objectives developed 
under $ 172.62 is realistic and economi- 
cal. (8'polnts). 

(Sec 513(g): 20 0.&C. 1103(g).) 
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under § 172.63(a) and (c) (9 jwlnts); 
and 

(d) The management plan for ac- 
complishing the objectives developed 
under § 172.63 is realistic and economi- 
cal (9 points). •» 

(Sec 513(g); 20 U.S.C. 1 103(g).) 

§ 172.153 Institutionalization criterion (21 
points). 

In evaluating an application, the' 
Commissioner considers the extent to 
which: 

(a) The objectives developed under 
§ 172.64 (institutionalization) are likely 
to achieve the outcome In § 172.60(c) 
(continuation of educational improve- 
ments) (7 points): , . 

(b) The project activities are likely) 
to accomplish the objectives develop 
under § 172.64 (8 points); and 

(c) The management plan for accom- 
plishing the objectives developed 
under $ 172.64 is realistic and economi- 
cal (6 points). 

(Sec 513(g); 20 UAC. 1103(g).) 

§ 172.154 Adaptation of educational Ira- 
prorements criterion (18 points). 
In evaluating an application, the 
Commissioner considers the extent to 
which: 

(a) The objectives developed under 
§ 172.65 (demonstration and dissemina- 
tion) are lifcefy to achieve the outcome 
In § 172.60(d) (adaptation of education- 
al improvements) (6 points); 

(b) The project activities are likely 
to accomplish the objectives developed 
under § 172.65 (6 points): and 

(o The management plan for achiev- 
ing the objectives developed under 
§ y72.65 is realistic and economical (6 
points). 

(Sec 513(g); 20 OS.C. 1103(g).) 

ArrarDtx— Pa*t A or Tttlx V or tkx 
Hiokex Education Act or 1965* as Ajao- 
o— Teacher Coars Procaam Statement 
or Purpose and Aotho*uat:ok or Arrso- 
raiATioifs 

Sec 511. (a) The purpose of this part is to 
strengthen the educational opportunities 
available to children in areas hiving concen- 
trations of low. income families and to en- 
courage colleges and universities to broaden 
their programs of teacher preparation and 
to encourage institutions of higher educa- 
tion and local educational agencies to lm- 



§ 172.152 Educational personnel develop- 
ment tystem criterion (36 points). 
In evaluating an application, the 
Commissioner considers the extent to ^>*rove programs of training and retraining 
o/hieh* for teachers, teacher aides, and other educa- 

tional personnel by— 
(1) Attracting and 



which: 

(a) The objectives developed under 
§ 172.63 (educational personnel devel- 
opment) are likely to achieve the out- 
come in $ 172.60(b) (Improved educa- 
tional personnel development system) 
(9 points); 

(b) The project training activities 
are likely to accomplish the objectives 
developed under $ 172.63 (b) (Improved 
educational personnel development 
system) (9 points); 

(c) The project activities are likely 
to accomplish the objectives developed 



training qualified 
teachers who will be made available to local 
educational agencies for teaching in such' 
areas; 

(2) Attracting and training inexperienced 
teacher interns who wUt be made available 
for teaching and in-service training to local 
educational agencies in such areas In teams 
led by an experienced teacher. 

(3) Attracting volunteers to serve as parti 
time tutors or full-time instructional amis* 
tanQi in programs carried -out by local edu- 
cational agencies and institutions of higher 
education serving such areas; 
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(4) Attracting and training educational 
personnel to provide relevant remedial, 
ba*le, and secondary educational training. 
Including literacy and couvmuni cations 
skills, for juvenile delinquents, youth of* 
fenders, and adult criminal offenders*, 

(5) Supporting demonstration projects for 
retraining experienced teachers, teacher 
aides, and other educational personnel scrv- 
ing in local educational agencies. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this part there are authorized 
to be appropriated 150.000.000 for the fiscal 
year 1977, i75.000.000 for the fiscal year 
1978. and 1100.000.000 for the fiscal year 
1979. 

tSTaausKMZKT or txacxz* corts 

See 512. In order to carry out the pur* 
poses of this part, there is hereby estab- 
lished in the Office of Education a Teacher 
Corps. The Teacher Corps shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be compensated at 
the rate prescribed for grade J7 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949. and a Deputy Director who shall be 
compensated at the rate prescribed for 
grade 16 of such General Schedule. The Di- 
rector and the Deputy Director shall per* 
form such duties as are delegated to them 
by the Commissioner, except that (1) the 
Commissioner may delegate his functions 
under this pan only to the Director, and (2) 
the Director, and Deputy Director shall not 
be given any function authorized by law 
other than that granted by this part. 

TtACRE* COBTS PROGRAM 

Sec 513. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this part, the Commissioner is autho- 
rized to— 

(1) Enter into contracts or other arrange- 
rarnls with institutions of higher education 
or local educational agencies under which 
they will recruit, select, and enroll In the 
Teacher Corps for periods of up to five 
years, experienced teachers, teacher aide*, 
ind oi her educational personnel, penons 
who hare a bachelor's degree or Its equiv- 
alent, and persons who have successfully 
completed two years of a program for which 
credit is given toward a baccalaureate 
degree and, for such periods as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe by regulation, persons 
who volunteer to serve as part-time tutors 
or full time Instructional assistants: 

<2> Enter into arrangements, through 
grants or contracts, with institutions of 
higher education or local educational agen- 
cies /upon approval In either case by the ap- 
propriate State educational agency) or with 
State educational agencies to provide mem* 
bers of the Teacher Corps with such train- 
ing as the Commissioner may. deem appro- 
priate to carry out the purpose of this part. 
Including not more than three months of 
training for members before they undertake 
their teaching duties under this part; 

(3) Enter into arrangements (Including 
the* payment of the cost of such arrange- 
ments) with tocat educational agencies upon 
approval by the appropriate State educa- 
tional agency and, after consultation in ap- 
propriate cases with institutions of higher 
education, to furnish to local educational 
agencies, for service during regular or 
summer sessions, or both, in the schools of 
such agencies In areas having concentra- 
tions of children from low-Income families. 
Teacher Corps programs each of which 
shall Include teacher-Interns teams lead by 
experienced teachers, and may include addi- 
tional experienced teachers, teacher aides, 



and other educational personnel who may 
be afforded time by the local educatlorml 
axency for a training program carried out in 
cooperation with an Institution of higher 
education: 

(4) Hay to local educsaionanaitenclM such 
part of the amount otthe-eempciu'ition 
which such agencies pay taw-on behalf of 
members of the Teacher Cfrps assigned to 
them pursuant to arrangements made pur* 
suant to the preceding clause as may be 
agreed upon after consideration of their 
ability to pay such compensation, but not in 
excess of 90 per centum thereof, except 
that, in exceptional cases, the Commissioner 
may provide more than 90 per centum of 
such compensation during the first year of 
any agency's participation In the program: 

(5) Enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments with local educational agencies or in- 
stitutions of higher education, upon approv- 
al by the appropriate State educational 
agency, under which provisions (including 
payment of the cost of such arrangements) 
will be made (A) to carry out programs serv- 
ing disadvantaged areas In which volunteers 
(Including high school and college students) 
serve as part-time tutors or full-time in- 
structional assistants In teams with other 
Teacher Corps members, under the guid. 
ance of experienced teachers, but not in 
excess of 90 per centum of the cost of com- 
pensation for such tutors and Instructional 
assistants may be paid from federal funds, 
and (B) to provide appropriate training to 
prepare tutors and instructional assistants 
for service in such programs; 

(6) Enter Into arrangements, through 
grants or contracts, with State and local 
educational agencies, and with institutions 
of higher education, and such other agen- 
cies or Institutions approved by the Com- 
missioner according to criteria which shall 
be established by him to carry out the pur* 
poses of this paragraph^ under which provi- 
sions (Including payments of the cost of 
such arrangements) wfil be made to furnish 
to such agencies members of the Teacher 
Corps to carry out projects designed to m»et 
the special educational needs of juvenile de- 
linquents, youth offenders, and adult crimi- 
nal offenders, and persons who have been 
determined by a State or local educational 
agency, court of law, law enforcement 
agency or any other State or local public 
agency to be predelinquent juvenile* but 
not in execs.*, of 90 per centum of the cost of 
compensation for Teacher Corps members 
serving in such projects may be paid from 
Federal funds: 

(7) (A) Make available technical assistance 
to State and local educational agenda and 
Institutions of higher education for carrying 
out arrangements entered Into under this 
title; and 

(B) Provide planning, technical assistance, 
monitoring, documenting, dissemination, 
and evaluation service* for arrangements 
made under this title; 

(ft) Acquaint qualified persons of teaching 
opportunities and needs In disadvantaged 
areas and encourage qualified persons to 
apply to appropriate educational agencies or 
institutions for enrollment In the Teacher 
Corps: and 

(9) Accept and employ in the furtherance 
o/ the purposes of this subpart (A) voiun* 
tary and uncompensated services notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3079(b) of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 UJ3.C 
695(b)). and (B) any money or property 
(real, personal, or mixed, tangible or Intan- 
gible) received by gift, device UicJ bequest, 
or otherwise. 



(b) Arrangements with Institutions of 
higher education to provide training for 
Teacher Corps members while serving In 
schools for local educational agencies under 
the provisions of this part shall provide, 
wherever possible, for training leading to an 
appropriate degree. 

(c) (1) Whenever the Oommlssloner deter- 
mines that the demand for the services of 
members of the Teacher Corps exceeds the 
number available, he shall, to the extent 
practicable, allocate the number of mem- 
bers of the Teacher Corps who arc available 
among the States In accordance with para- 
graph (2). 

(2) Not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
number of members of the Teacher Corps A 
who are available shall b* allocated to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands. Guam. 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands and not to exceed 5 
per centum of such members shall be allo- 
cated to the elementary and secondary 
schools operated for Indian children by the 
Department of Interior* according to their 
respective needs. The remainder of such 
number of Teacher Corps members shall be 
allocated among, the .States so that the 
number of members available to any State 
shall bear the same ratio to the number 
being allocated as the number of children 
enrolled In the public and private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of that State 
bears to the total number of children so en- 
rolled In all of the States. The number of 
children so enrolled shall be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the most 
recent satisfactory data available to him. 
For purposes of this subsection, the term" 

State" shall not Include Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands. Guam, American Samoa, or 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(3) If the Commissioner determines ^at a 
State will not require the number of Teach- 
er Corps members allocated to it under 
paragraph (2), he shall, from time to tune, 
reallot the number not required, on such 
dates as he may fix, to other States In pro- 
portion to the oilglnal allocation to such 
States under paragraph (2). but with such 
proportionate number for any of such other 
States being redMccd to the extent it ex- 
ceeds the number the Commissioner deter* 
mines such State needs and will be able to 
use for such year, and the total of such re- 
ductions shall be similarly reallocated 
among the States whose proportionate num- 
bers were not so red u cod. *. 

(d) A local educational agency may utilize 
members of the Teacher Corps awlsncd to 
It tn providing. In the manner described in 
section 205(a) (2) of Pub. U 874. Eighty first 
Congress, as amended, educational wrvjccs 
In which children enxottcd In private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools can partici- 
pate. 

(e) (1) No arrangement may be entered 
Into und*r the provisions of paragraph '1), 
(2). (3). (S). or (6) of subsection (a) of this 
section unless that arrangement is prepared 
with the participation of an elected council 
which shall be representative of the commu- 
nity In which the project suhjeet to thnt ar- 
rangement is located and of the parents of 
the students of the elementary or secondary 
schools or both, to be served by such pro- 
ject. 

(2) Each coundt selected pursuant to this , 
subsection shall participate with the local 
educational agency or Institution of higher 
education, or both. In the planning, carrying 
out, and evaluation of projects subject to ar- 
rangements under paragraphs (1). (2). (3). 
(5). and (*) of subsection (a) of this section, , 
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(3) The Commissioner is authorized In 
etch fiscal year to arrange for the payment 
of necessary secretarial and administration 
expenses of each council elected pursuant to 
the provisions of this subsection for the pur* 
poses of carrying out its functions under 
this subsection. * 

if) The Commissioner shall establish pro- 
cedures seeking, with respect to the Teacher 
Corps members enrolled after the date of 
enactment of the Education Amendments of 
1976. la) goal of having approximately five 
individuals who are at the time of enroll* 
mmt. or who previously have been, em- 
ployed aa teachers by local educational 
agencies to one individual who has not been 
so employed. The Commissioner may waive 
the procedure established under this subscc* 
tion if he makes a determination that there 
are insufficient qualified applicants to main- 
tain the goal sought by this subsection, or 
that there are insufficient employment op- 
portunities for individuals a ho are not so 
employed, md submits a report to the Con- 
gress of such a determination. 

(g; Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. the Commissioner shall develop and 
establish specific criteria for entering into 
arrangements under this part in order to 
assist applicants for assistance under this 
part to develop proposals to be submitted. 
Criteria established under this subsection ' 
shall be used by the Commissioner in select- 
ing proposals under this title. 

COMrXHSATXON 

Sec 514. (a) An arrangement made with a 
local educational agency pursuant to para- 
graph (3) of section 513 (a) or arrangement 
with a local educational agency or institu- 
tion of hiKufT education pursuant to para- 
graph (5* of section 513(a). or an arrange- 
ment with any agency pursuant to para- 
graph '6* of section 513(a). shall provide for 
compensation by >uch agency of Teacher 
Corps member during the period of their as- 
signment to it at the following rates: 

( 1 1 An experienced teacher who is leading 
a teaching team shall be compensated at a 
rate agreed to by such agency and the Com- 
missioner. ) 

<2j A teacher intern shall be compensated 
at such rates as the Commissioner may de- 
termine to be consistent with the nature of 
the program and wlthlprevaUtng practices 
under comparable federally supported pro- 
grams or local projects, not to exceed SI 50 
per week plus $15 per week for each depen- 
dent; and 

(3) Tutors and Instructional assistants 
shall be compensated at such rates as the 



Commissioner may determine to be consis- 
tent with prevailing practices under compa- 
rable federally supported work-study pro- 
grams. 

(b) For any period of training under this 
part the Commissioner shall pay to mem* 
bers of the Teacher Corps such stipends (In- 
cluding allowances for subsistence and other 
expenses for such members and their depen- 
dents) as he may determine to be consistent 
with prevailing practices under comparable 
federally supported training programs. 

(c) The Commissioner shall pay the neces- 
sary travel expenses of members of the 
Teacher Corps and their dependents and 
necessary expenses for the transportation of 
the household goods and personnel effects 
of such members and their dependents, and 
such other necessary expenses of such mem- 
bers ax are directly related to their services 
In the Corps, Including readjustment 
allowances proportionate to service. 

(d) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make such arrangements as may be possible. 
Including the payment of any costs incident 
thereto, to protect the tenure, retirement 
rights, participation In a medical insurance 
program, and such other similar employee 
benefits as the Commissioner deems appro- 
priate, of a member of the Teacher Corps 
who participates in any program under this 
part and who indicates his intention to 
return to the local educational agency or in- 
stitution of higher education by which he 
was employed immediately prior to his ser- 
vice under this part. 

(e) The Commissioner is authorized to 
provide medical (including hospitalization) 
Insurance for members of the Teacher 
Corps who do not otherwise obtain such in- 
surance coverage either under an arrange- 
ment made pursuant to subsection (d) of 
this section or as an incident of an arrange- 
ment between the Commissioner and an in- 
stitution or a State or local educational 
agency pursuant to section 513. 

(f) The Commissioner is authorized to 
compensate local educational agencies for 
released time for educational personnel of 
the agency who are being trained In Teach- 
er Corps projects assisted under this title. 

ArrucATion or raovisiom or rxocxAt uv 

Sic, 515. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this section, a member of 
the Teacher Corps shall be deemed not to 
be a Federal employee and shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of laws relating to 
Federal employment, including those relat- 
ing to hours of work, rates of compensation. 



leave, unemployment compensation*, and 
Federal employee benefits. 

None.— Subsection (b) was repealed by 
Pub. L. 90-83. 

(c) Such members shall be deemed to be 
employees of the Oovernmenl for the pur- 
poses of the Federal tort claims provisions 
of title 28. United States Code. 

td) Members of the. Teacher Corps snail 
not be eligible to receive payment of a stu« 
dent loan under title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 or of an educa- 
tlonal opportunity grant under title 2V of 
this Act. 

LOCAL COlfTROL PUZSEXYtD 

Sec 518. Members of the Teacher Corps 
shall be under the direct supervision of the 
appropriate officials of the local educational' 
agencies to which they are assigned. Except 
as otherwise provided In clause (3) of sec- 
tion 513(a). such agencies shall retain the 
authority to— 

(1) Assign such gS embers within their sys- 
tems; 

(2) Make transfers within their systems; 

(3) Determine the subject matter to be 
taught; 

(4) Determine the terms and continuance 
of the assignment of such members within 
their systems. 

ytUfTBt/utcx or ejtor? 
o member of the Teacher Corps 
ilshed to any local educational 
r the provisions of this part if 
sucn agency will use such member to re- 
place any teacher who is or would otherwise 
be employed by such agency. 

TTACK1KC CHILDREN Of MIGRATORY 
ACatCULTUXC WOftXXAS 

Sec. 517A. For purposes of :hls part the 
terra "local educational agency" Includes 
any State educational agency or other 
public or private nonprofit agency which 
provides a program or project designed to 
meet the special educational needs of migra- 
tory children of migratory agricultural 
workers, and any reference In this pan to 
(1) leaching In the schools of a local educa- 
tional agency includes teaching In any such 
program or project and (2) "migratory chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers- 
shall be deemed to continue to refer to such 
children for a period, not in excess of five 
years, during which they reside in the area 
served by the local educational agency. 

(PR Doc 78-4358 Filed 2-22-78: 8:45 am] 
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APPENDIX B 



GUIDELINES FOR THE ESSAY ON 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF IMPLEMENTATION TACTICS 



The essay on the Relative Importance of Implementation Tactics will 
divided into three sections. Each of these sections should start at the 
top of a page under its, appropriate heading; each section should be one 
to two pages in length. Th£ headings for the three sections of the essay, 
along with some guiding questions that are designed to aid in developing 
discussions ground the basic theme are as follows: 

1) The Most Important Implementation Tactics 

We are interested in your judgement as a local documentor 
regarding the one or two tactics drawn from the Teacher Corps 
Rules and Regulations that are most important in. the implementa- 
tion process. Here are the guiding questions for this section of 
the essay: 

© Which of the Teacher Corps tactics are the most effective for 
achieving the four basic outcomes, or, which tactics are 
absolutely essential to successful implementation? 

o For each of the most important tactics you identify, please 
explain why you think that feature is important and illustrate 
with one specific example drawn from your project's experience 
so far in Teacher Corps. 

2) The Less Important Implementation Tactics 

Some of the Teacher Corps tactics arfe probably more important 
than others in the implementation process. We are interested 
in your views as a project documentor about the one ir two least 
important tactics, considering the experiences of your project 
so far. Here are the probing questions for this section of the 
essay: 

• Which of the Teacher Corps tactics are the least effective 
for achieving the four basic outcomes? 

• Coulct any of the tactics be taken away and yet preserve a 
^viable educational program intended to achieve the four 

basic outcomes? J 
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0 Would you characterize any of the tactics as being obstacles 
to implementation? 

. • For each of the one or two least important tactics you identify, 
please explain why you think that tactic is less important and 
illustrate your explanation with one specific example or anecdote 
drav^h from" your project's experience* 

3) 'Ehe List of Implementation Tactics Viewed as a Strategy for 
Educational Change 

Each of the tactics taken alone can be viewed as relatively 
important or unimportant within the overall strategy for 
implementing an educational program aimed a^-achieving the* 
four basic outcomes. However, the implementation process cannot 
be fully understood by looking at one or two components of the 
system at a time. The list of tactics needs -to be examined as 
an integrated strategy as well. We are interested in your views 
as a local documentor regarding the Teacher Corps Rules and 
Regulations considered as a strategy for program implementation. 
Here are the probing questions for this section of the essay: 

o Do you think the tactics taken together constitute an adequate 
* strategy for carrying out a program intended to achieve the 
Teacher Corps four basic outcomes? Please explain your answer. 

9 Are the major forces that influence the implementation process 
identified among the tactics in SRI's'list? Explain your answer. 

Apfe there implementation tactics that should be added to the 
list to make it a more adequate strategy? Please list any you 
think apply. 



Rules 



Are there provisions specified in the Rules *and Regulations 
that do not really operate as implementation tactics, or that 
are obstacles to implementation? Should the t se be djopped from 
tfce list of implementation tactics? List any that apply. 




sTfb&J^RY WORKSHEET ON THE ESSAY ON 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF IMPLEMENTATION TACTICS 



Some of the provisions of o <the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations 
are probably more important f than' others. Considering the experiences of 
your project so far, how important is each "of the tactics in the list 
below in accomplishing your projects goals? Please complete .this question 
AFTER you have written your essay. Indicate your answer *by placing the 
number "1" in front of the^ several tactics that you think are most impor- 
tant; place the number "2' 1 " in front of the tactics that you think have 
moderate importance; place the number ,f 3 tf in front of the tactics that 
you 1 think have little or no importance. Please rank e^ch tactic with a 
single number: 1,' 2, or 3- 

1 These are the major/'implementation tactics" SRI has identified from 

the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations for Program '78 and '79: 
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Program focus on schools serving lo^z-income families, 

A^five-year funding cydle e for projects. (172.30) 

An initial developmental year with emphasis on project 
development, organization^ afid planning. (172. AO) 

Grantees may not apply for a new project until three years 
after the end of their /ive-year cycle. (172.33) 

Specific objectives be designed to achieve the improved school 
climate outcome. '(172.62) ^ 

- Specific objectives be designed to achieve the outcome for 
an improved educational development system. (172.63->« 

Specific objectives be designed to achieve the institution- 
alization outcome. (172. 64) 

Specific objectives be designed to achieve the demonstration 
and dissemination outcome. (172.65) . 

Field-based and community-based training. (172.50) ^ 

Integrated preservice and inservice' training . (172.63) 

Multicultural education. (17^62) - ' % 

Diagnos t ic /prescrip t ive teaching . (172.62) 

Collaborative mode of operation. (172.10) 

Joint participation of institutions of higher education, local 
education agencies, and community councils. (172.10) 

Teacher intern teams. (172.83) 

Elected community councils. (172.14) 

Representative policy boards." *(172.15) 

Cpordination with State Education Agencies. (172.17) 

Documentation of project experience, (172.52) 
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APPENDIX C 



GUIDELINES FOR THE ESSAY ON 
PROJECT CONTRIBUTIONS TO IMPROVED SCHOOL CLIMATES 



One of the four basic outcomes intended for the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram is to improve "school climate, 11 as stated in the Rules and Regula- 

t 

tions : 

"...Each project must be designed to achieve the following 
outcomes: . 

(a) an improved school climate which fosters the learn- 
ing of children of low-income families..." (172.60) 

By now, your project has had time to begin to see evidence of its 
impaction the school climates within participating feeder Ichools. The 
basic guiding question to be answered by this essay is this: In what 
ways has your project contributed to the improvement of school climate 
in the project schools? In your 4- to 6-page essay response, please ad- 
dress each of the following four aspects, of the basic question. 

Section i: Definition of "Improved School Climate" and Differences 
AroonK Schools Within the Feeder System 

At present, no single widely accepted definition of improved 
school climates exists; therefore, we are interested in knowin&ihow your 
project has chosen to define the concept of "improved school climate. "• 
Put another^way, to what aspects of school operations -has your project 
been paying the most attention? Considering the fact that your project 
includes schools at different educational levels,' are there important 
differences between them in terms of the perceived school climate and .hpw 
conducive each school is to the learning t>f ^students from low-income 
families? 
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Section 2: Teacher Corps Program CoiaponentiTwi th Greatest Impact ^ 
on Improved School Climates to Date 

Keeping the" full ranue of orocram activities in mind — from the be- 
ginning of the project planning year to the present — describe the activi- 

ties or program features that have,, in your view, contributed most to 
the improvement of school climate ii\ the, project schools. State in brief 
the kinds of evidence or observations on which your impressions are based. 
Have certain program features or activities appeared to have greater ef- 
fect' in certain schools than in others? How do you account for any dif- 
ferences noted? 

Section 3: Other Conditions Affecting School Climates 

~ * / 

Teacher Corps project activities are of course only one of many in- * 
teracting influences on the climate for learning in each of the project 
schools. Are there special local conditions in your LEA, as a whole, or 
in the individual project schools in particular, that you feel have an 
important influence on school climate, either in support of project ef- 
forts or acting as an obstacle to them? Are there important differences 
in factors affecting each school's climate? Where thes^N^ndi tions stand 
in the way of project success, what^ffctvilislic expectations would you sup,-* 
gest for Teacher Corps 1 ability to counteract their effects in the short 
term and over the longer term? 

Section 4: Advice to Policymakers 

.Each local documenter has had opportunities to observe and reflect 
on the efforts of the project, to contribute to improving school climates. 
The lessons learned from these experiences are a potentially valuable 
resource forVl annin g federally funded education programs. Based on your 
expediences so far, what suggestions would you make to a federal policy- 
maker who asked about the implications of your project's efforts to 
improve school climates for planning other federal education programs? 
For example, in what areas of school climate are the impacts of an inter- 
vention like Teacher Corps most likely to be felt? What conditions do you 
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consider essential to support a project's efforts to improve school cli- 
mate? What conditions do you consider obstacles to improving school eli- 
minates? What woulfl you do the same if you had it to do over again because* 
it worked so well? What would you avoid because it caused more problems 
than it solved? X 

* 
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appendix d : 

^ guidelines'for the essay on 

developing support systems for project planning and implementation ' 

ft 

A 

Bringing a„ Teacher Corps project into being requires support from 
groups" and agencies beyond the immediate participants. The local com- 
munity may contain resources needed for the emerging training programs, 
and departments in the institute of higher education (IHE) and local 
education agency (LEA) not formally linked to Teacher Corps may possess 
important expertise. _ Regional, state, or other federal programs can ^ 
be. resources as well, A primary task of the developing Teacher Cor^s 
project is to enlist the support of relevant groups, with the aid of 
the LEAand IHE, state education agencies, or the federal government 
(including Teacher Corps/Washington). 

The basic question for this essay is how your Teacher Corps project 
coordinates diverse resources and services to meet its legislative manr 
date. In this essay, please address the. following two sections, each 
of which coigj^maN^d^mension of^this topic. Probing questions have 
been added in each section; you need sot answer <£ach, but they 'have 
been posed to help in guiding your thinking. Your response to the 
first section should be. 1 to *2*^ages; your response to the second sec- 
•tion should be 4 to 5 # pages. 



Section 1:' What Have Beett the Most Useful Sources 
' of Support to Your. Project- So Far? 

To answer thiS question, consider the following: 

• What resources (information, specific expertise, liaison, 
material^, training, etc) has the community (individuals, 
businesges, organizations) provided to your Teacher Corps 

♦ prefect? * 

• What resources (information, specific expertise, liaison, 
t" - ' materials, • training, etc) has the LBA made available 

to your project beyotid those which are provided for in the 
basic grant?. - 
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• What resources (information, specific expertise, liaison-, 
materials, training, etc.) has the IH£ made available to 
your project beyond those which are provided for in the 
basic grant? 

• Wjare Teacher Corps funded support services of particular 
use -(e.g., CMTI, RGTRC, SSTA, Networks, and the like)? , 

* Which ones have been most critically missed since funding 
for these services stopped? 

• To meet the project's needs, were special organizational 
or political "arrangements necessary? If so, what were 
they? 

• Are there resources not available to your project but thatf 
would significantly enhance its capabilities to accomplish * . 
its objectives? 



Section 2: What is the Nature of Your Project's Relationship With Other 
Specially Funded Federal or State Programs Operating at Your Local Site ? 

This essay should be divided into three parts, as follows: 

> 

(1) Consider the other federal and state programs in 

operation at the local education agency (LEA) or «at 
the local project schools . 

* " (2) Consider the other federal and state programs in 

operation at the institute of higher education (IHE). 

• • < 

(3) Consider the other federal and state programs' in a 
operation in the community » 

In each 4 part, write about the nature of your project's relation- 
ship with these other programs'. To answer each section, consider the 

d 

following: 

• Has your Teacher Corps project acted in some sense as an 
"umbrella, M coordinating services or resources from 
diverse sources? If Teacher Corps has not 'acted as an 
umbrella, what type of relationship has it had with 
other programs? 

• -Does any problems with duplication of effort exist?; if . 
so, how has the problem of duplication been solved? 
What kinds of special coordinating arrangements have 
emerged? ffi « , 
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Does your Teacher Corps project compete with other programs 
in any way for staff, clients, materials, or facilities?; 
if so, how has this competition been handled? 

Are there federal or state funded programs which if they 
were not present would seriously detract from your pro- 
jects capabilities to accomplish its objectives? 
Describe the nature of this dependency. 

Are those programs also dependent upon Teacher Corps to 
-accomplish thei* milsion? What is the nature of that 
dependence? 



APPENDIX N 

Characteristics of Useful Essays 

Last year, we found that certain characteristics in the e ssays we 
received made them especially useful for our evaluation. They aru offered 
here only as suggestions, not prescriptions. Our intention is to allow 
each of you the flexibility, within our over&ll guidelines, t& choose what 
to report and how to do it. 

The characteristics that help make the information useful to the na- 
tional evaluation include the following: 

\ 

• D escription in sufficient detdil to help us understand the activity 
or event being described and the context in which it occurred. 

How much description is enough? Your first assumption probably ^ 
should be th&t we really do not know very much about what is hap- 
pening in your project (even though we may in fact know something 
through site visits, for example). If you keep in mind also*that 
we want to be able to use excerpts from your essays to illustrate 
points in our reports to £he Department of Education, you can see 
that we need enough description so that someone not familiar with 
your project can understand how and why the activity or event oc- 
curred and the consequences that followed. (We emphasize again 
that any excerpts drawn from your essays will be edited to remove 
any words that would allow your project or anyone in it to be iden- « 
tified.) * I 

• Exampl es and illustrations from your own project experiences. 

The descriptive detVil in your essays helps put flesh on the bones 
of general statement^ and provides the context for analyses and 
interpretation. If Teacher Corps/Washingtpn and other federal 
agencies and legislative bodies are to understand what the Teacher 
Corps Program is, we have to be able to describe what is happening 
ijn the name of the program across all sites. The diversity is 
great and we think it is important to capture that diversity. Let 
us know what you are doing by giving examples from yomr project op- 
erations. . i ^ 

• I nterpreta tion and analysis of consequences, relationships among * 
V "factors, lessons learned, etc., thai are based on your experiences. 

This characteristic is perhaps the most important to us, bu-t good 
analysis and interpretation are not likely. to appear^ in an essay- 
that does not a'lso include good description and -illustration. ♦ ln-v 
Lerpretations based on project experiences- will express unusual, 
interesting, and important relationships am£rig .factors. Ybpr es- 
says will help us t o, explain $fttterqg? ffjafc emerge- as we analyze r y t * 
• data from other sources, such as sejj^iieport ^estionnair&s^ - 
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When we look at your analyses and interpretations, we^keep in mind 
the drawbacks in the use of essay data that were raenfcipned earlier. 
For example, in most cases we are unable to corroborate or validate 
your statements and must take them at face value. Cross-site ag- 
gregation of qualitative data from multiple sites does present pit- 
falls for an analyst. However, our guidelines for essay topics 
provide a framework within which we can search for general patterns 
and within which we can categorize the information drawn from your 
essays. ' . 

• Implications and suggestions for policymakers that can bo drawn 
from the description of the activity or event and its consequences. 
This is in a sense the bottom line of the evaluation. If the re- 
sults of the evaluation are to help shape .the design of future 
federal intervention programs, as well as of 'Teacher Corps opera- 
tions, we have to be able to draw implications for federal policy 
from the description of how the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations 
have been translated into implementation processes and the impacts 
these processes have produced. Your suggestions, from the perspec- 
tive of someone on the "firing line," will help us in this important 
iask_. 

• G eneralizations -or overall statements about Teacher Corps policy 
and program operations. This point may seem to conflict with our 
request for examples and illustrations. However, we know there will 
be instances where this type of information will provide us with 
insight helpful in understanding the Teacher Corps implementation 
processes in general and in developing recommendations useful to 
policymakers. You can judge when this kind of writing is appropri- 
ate. 

These are-some of the characteristics of essays that we consider^ im- ■ 
portant. In addition, of course, we enjoy especially those essays that are 
clearly and concisely written in a lively style, whether the style be formal 
or informal. The choice of style should be your own—what you feel com- 
fortablo with. We have given you general suggestions on length of essays— ■ 
always brief (4 to 6 pages) so as to keep down the paperwork requirement— 
fcut we recognize that length will be determined at least in part by the 
topic on which you are writing and your own writing stvie. Here again, you- 
choose the appropriate length. 

We -feel we strould also mention 'characterist ics of essays that we ^d 
not find as useful. We do emphasize, however u that in only very rare cases 
could we not derive some information or indication of relationships from 
essay* submitted." Even a brief . outline type of statement tells us something 
about project operations , L although this is far less helpful than a statement 
that includes detailed'description and interpretation. 
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Some of the style characteristics we would prefer that you avoid are 
(1) repeating information that is readily^ available from another source, 
such as your original grant or continuation proposal; (2) giving generaliza- 
tions if th^y are not supported* by specifics; (3) giving a personal opinion 
that is unlikely to be shared by anyone else in the project; and £4) using 
program rhetoric and jargon. We realize that there will he situations in 
which an unsupported ftonernlizat ion, a personal opinion, or a repeal ol iu- 
forraation will be appropriate, and you should include Hum in your e*s.iv if 

you really think they are important. We would like you to identify personal 

( 

opinion as such, however. 
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